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EDITORIAL 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 1957-58 


Everywhere in the world, standing above all else, is the fundamental 
necessity for achieving a lasting peace. In this, education has a basic role 
to play. 

The wise and thoughtful I. L. Kandel stated the case succinctly in the 
spring of 1957 in the Harvard Educational Review where he wrote, 


“When the Constitution of Unesco was drafted and submitted for con- 
sideration and comment, I was critical of the statement in the Pre- 
amble that wars arise in the minds of men. I believed then and believe 
now that a more correct statement would have been ‘Since wars are put 
into the minds of children still in school, .it is in the minds of children 
still in school that the defenses of peace must be constructed.’ ” 


Time is running out. The defenses of peace must be constructed now, 
in this generation. Education and schools cannot alone accomplish this im- 
perative task. But the tremendous burden, opportunity, and necessity which 
now faces us in this, as well as other more normal expectancies, requires 
more than an attitude of “business as usual.”’ In response, education already 
is exhibiting a renewed surge of effort and creativity that augurs well for 
the future. 


Editorial Policy of the Journal 


The Journal dedicates itself to these challenging tasks ahead. It aspires 
to be a sufficiently vital chronicler of secondary education so that no 
thoughtful teacher or administrator in the schools of California will fail 
to read it regularly. It should also serve as a useful source of reference to 
educational leaders in other states and countries. The Journal aims to dis- 
cuss the major issues and problems confronting secondary education, to 
portray trends and comment upon their implication, and to report practices 
that have proven successful in the field. It is not mainly a reporter of re- 
search, but research that bears clearly upon major issues and problems is 
always welcomed. Nor is it merely a popular potpourri of educational tid- 
bits. It strives to be a clear, dignified, but not stuffy, forthright forum for 
the responsible discussion of important educational problems. 

The Journal aims to bridge the gap between theory and practice, to show 
that each nourishes the other. The Journal aims to be a common meeting 
ground for the theoreticians who tend to congregate in the colleges and 
universities and the practitioners who predominate in the field. To the ex- 
tent that the Journal has a bias it is on the practical side, for it tries at all 
times to keep close to the teachers and administrators who are practitioners 
in the field. It is designed equally for both teachers and administrators. 

The emphasis in the Journal is upon the educational program of the 
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secondary school, upon the problems of curriculum and instruction. Ad- 
ministration, finance, personnel, plant and equipment are not its main con- 
cern, although the manner in which these affect the educational program 
will be the object of attention from time to time. An effort is made within 
this framework to have as contributors a liberal number of secondary school 
classroom teachers. 


Symposiums for 1957-58 


Each issue of the Journal features a Symposium on some phase of 
secondary education which will appeal as widely as possible to all segments 
of secondary education. These symposiums will typically occupy from one- 
fourth to one-third of the issue of the Journal. During 1957-58 the follow- 
ing series has been planned. 


October 1957 The Educational Program of the Junior High School 


Timed to coincide with the two October regional conferences on 
the junior high school, the emphasis will be on reporting present 
curricular patterns, special provisions for the gifted pupils and for 
those who are “problems,” and upon the manner in which teachers 
should be prepared to teach in the junior high school. 


November 1957 Reassessment of Guidance in Secondary Education 
This symposium will attempt a critical appraisal of guidance as it 
has developed in secondary education, with particular attention to 
the role of the teacher and the role of the guidance specialist, and 
the place of guidance in meeting the current manpower crisis in 
America. 


December 1957 New Designs in Secondary Teacher Education 


Major changes are now underway in teacher education in this 
country. The symposium in December will report upon some of the 
new programs already being tried in California and attempt to re- 
late their basic assumptions to the needs of schools. 


January 1958 An Appraisal of California’s Most Required Subject: 
Physical Education 

From the seventh through the fourteenth grade, physical education 
is required more than any other single subject in the curriculum. 
Several groups in the State are currently engaged in serious study 
of the extent to which this program is meeting its objectives. The 
symposium will attempt to examine from as many points-of-view 
as possible this area of the curriculum which is of such vital concern 
to everyone. 


February 1958 Problems of School-Leaving Age Requirements in 
Secondary Education 
What is the appropriate age at which compulsory education for all 
youth should end? What are some of the problems involved in ad- 
ministering the current school attendance legislation for youth be- 
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tween the ages of 16 and 18? Is one compulsory school-leaving age 
appropriate for all youth, or should the law be more flexible? These 
are some of the questions now being discussed by educators and 
laymen which the symposium wil! examine. 


March 1958 Successful Programs for Educating Gifted Youth 


Widespread discussion has been underway for several years con- 
cerning ways in which the more able youth can be stimulated to 
greater achievement in secondary schools. The legislature has ap- 
propriated funds for a thorough study of the problem. Enough has 
already been accomplished to merit a report from the field on those 
programs that have been found to be particularly successful. 


April 1958 Educating Youth for Making Choices: A Needed Emphasis 
in Secondary Schools 


Signs may be detected which indicate that many secondary schools 
are increasingly concerned with the extent to which youth are being 
given an education pointed toward:enabling them to make wise 
choices. An analysis of this new focus in secondary education will 
be the subject of the April symposium. 


May 1958 Secondary Education for Vocational Competence in a 
Changing Occupational W orld 


One of the most persistent puzzling problems in high schools is the 
extent to which they should directly prepare pupils for entry into 
the labor market. Should vocational training be moved up and out 
of the high schcol as some curriculum experts argue? What changes 
are taking place in the labor market that bear upon this problem? 
The State Department of Education has several fundamental re- 
search studies underway on this problem which will be reported in 
this symposium, which will also take a fresh look at the whole issue 
of vocational education. 


Individual Schools are Important 


The educational system is as good as each local school. Its quality de- 
pends upon the principal and the teachers in each high school. Here is the 
focal point, the nerve center of American education. Here the efforts of 
each person can make a difference. Here the solid achievements of Ameri- 
can secondary education can be buttressed against the rising crest of num- 
bers, criticism, and cost. Here will be demonstrated the ingenuity required 
to turn crisis into opportunity, enabling us to rise to new heights of achieve- 
ment. 


R. N. B. 





Academic Standards and Retention of 
Students in California Public 
Junior Colleges 


By HUGH G. PRICE 





The announcement contained in the Journal this month of the for- 
mation of anew Bureau of Junior College Education in the State De- 
partment of Education marks another milestone in the development 
of this important segment of the educational system. A growing 
awareness of problems of admission, retention, and academic stand- 
ards is reflected in this report of current practices in California. Hugh 
G. Price is the first appointment as Consultant to the new Bureau of 
Junior College Education in Sacramento. He formerly served as a 
special consultant in junior college education in the Bureau of Second- 
ary Education. 





Because admission to California public junior colleges has by law been 
freely extended to any high school graduate and to any other person over 
eighteen years of age capable of profiting from the instruction offered, the 
question has been asked, “Have these institutions retained these students 
once admitted only if they have maintained an acceptable standard of per- 
formance?” This article attempts to answer this question from informa- 
tion gathered during the 1956-57 school year from the administrators of 
fifty-eight junior colleges. 

All post-high school educational institutions, including California’s pub- 
lic junior colleges, are making critical self-examination of their policies, 
standards, procedures, and programs as they look into the next decade when 
the enrollment of students promises to more than double. Junior colleges 
are dedicated to the policy of admitting all who can and will profit from 
their offerings, but they also believe that educational opportunities should 
be limited to those students who actually maintain a reasonable standard 
of achievement. All available classroom space will be needed for those col- 
lege students who give evidence of taking advantage of their opportunities. 

This study of the retention of junior college students is based on the 
answers to these six questions : 


1. What standards of scholarship are required of students? 

2. Under what circumstances are students put on probation ? 

3. Under what circumstances are students dropped from college? 

4. How many students in 1955-56 were placed on probation and dis- 
qualified ? 


327 
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5. What policy concerning retention of students would you favor? 


6. Would you favor different policies for retention for transfer stu- 
dents than for retention of students in terminal curricula? 


Standards Now Maintained 


The answers to the first question, “What standards of scholarship are 
required of students?’”’, while far from uniform, showed that twenty-two 
colleges regularly required a “C” average achievement standard, and nine- 
teen colleges required a “C” average standard for graduation. Six other 
colleges reported that they require a 1.5 average (based on 4.0 points for 
an “A,” 3.0 points for a “B,” 2.0 points for a “C,”’ and 1.0 point for a 
“D”) which is between a “D-++” and “C—.” 

Although two colleges reported that they had no stated policy in respect 
to academic standards, all others reported standards of “D” or above. Two 
institutions reported that a “C” average was required for the completion 
of the Associate in Arts degree, but that they awarded a “diploma of gradu- 
ation’”’ to students who had completed courses required for graduation with 
less than an average of “C.” 

While there is some uniformity in the standard of scholarship required 
of students in California public junior colleges, by their own statements, 
there is variation from no standards on the one hand to a “C” average on 
the other. 

If high standards for the retention of students are to be maintained, it 
may be assumed that students whose achievement fails to arrive at the re- 


quired level may be placed on probation, dismissed, required to carry a 
lighter load, or expected to shift into a different curriculum. 


Placing Students on Probation 


Fifty colleges reported that they had formal procedures for placing stu- 
dents on probation if their grades failed to meet the required academic 
standards. Six colleges, on the other hand, stated that they had no pro- 
bationary procedures. 

While probationary procedures were operative in 86 per cent of the 
junior colleges reporting, the regulations and standards were in wide var- 
iance. The range from no probationary requirement to those which require 
a “C” average in the preceding semester if a student is to keep off the pro- 
bation list, reflects a very low scholarship standard on one extreme and a 
high standard on the other. The number and variety of standards in be- 
tween is wide. 

While academic achievement is the principal concern of this study, the 
following are also listed vy junior colleges as other reasons for assigning 
probation status: “lack of interest,” “lack of attendance,” “unbecoming 
conduct,” and “disciplinary action.” It may be assumed that these are con- 
tributing factors to poor academic achievement. 

Several institutions place entering students on probation immediately 
upon admission, particularly in the case of those who have transferred from 
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other collegiate institutions with low grades (where they had been placed 
on probation or dismissed). One college does this for all newly admitted 
high school graduates who had poor records; another puts all newly ad- 
mitted students in its trade division on probation for the first five weeks, 
while the liberal arts division puts on probation all students who fall below 
the seventh percentile on the A.C.E. Psychological Examination for Col- 
lege Freshmen. 

Probation assignment is accompanied by a variety of restrictions or 
special requirements in some institutions, including the following: five 
colleges restrict students’ academic loads; one requires a change in cur- 
riculum ; two limit students’ extracurricular loads; one requires a special 
attendance check ; one disqualifies students from serving as student officers 
or representatives, from membership in any student social organization, 
from representing the college in athletic or other competition, or for part- 
time employment on the campus; another requires a ‘mandatory confer- 
ence”; still another requires a “restudy of the students’ objectives” ; and 
finally another requires that a student who is scheduled for probation must 
petition for re-entry. 

If the miscellaneous comments have been properly interpreted, there is 
much evidence that automatic assignment to probation is not always fol- 
lowed, even where specific standards are listed. Instead there seems to be 
a desire to use guidance services to help young people choose goals which 
are more realistic and to enroll them in programs in which they may achieve 
greater success. 

Probationary status is only valuable if students can get off of probation, 
usually at the end of the following semester, by improving the quality of 
their achievement. Some students at this point will drop out of college of 
their own free will, while others will fail to make up their grades and be- 
come subject to disqualification. 


Dropping Students from College 


While variations exist in academic standards of scholarship and regula- 
tions concerning probation, California junior colleges show less agreement 
on dismissal policies than they do in the two previous areas. One gains the 
impression that they look on dismissal and later possible readmission as 
last resort measures rather than as routine procedures for establishing and 
maintaining higher standards of performance. 

In the first place it should be noted that several colleges have no pro- 
bation and disqualification regulations. Students may enroll in courses, 
pass or fail as they choose, and re-enroll at their discretion. Advisory drop- 
outs are few and apparently lack of interest and discouragement tend to 
serve the elimination process. Certainly it must be assumed that these col- 
leges either have very strong counseling programs or else they must have 
laissez faire policies. 

Many of the colleges pointed out that lack of attendance, unsatisfactory 
attitude and conduct, lack of interest, failure to meet probation require- 
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ments and regulations, and unwillingness to accept counseling are causes 
for disqualification of probational students. These, of course, are so closely 
related to scholarship that they really are fundamental criteria, along with 
grades, as a basis for retention or disqualification. 

While it may be assumed that successful accomplishment of the stand- 
ards required during the probation period returns a student to full status, 
only one institution reported that fact. Other colleges did report procedures 
whereby probation might be continued almost indefinitely or for a specific 
semester. 

The stiffest probationary requirements were found in ten colleges which 
required that during the probationary semester the student must make a 
“C” average. The weakest statement merely said a student in that semester 
must improve his grades—this could mean that a student who failed all 
courses the first semester could pass a one-unit course with a “D” in the 
second semester and still get off probation! 

It is evident that many institutions face enforcement of disqualification 
regulations with great hesitancy. Over and over again the phrase “may 
disqualify” appears rather than “shall disqualify.” Faith in counseling 
which involves changes in a student’s objectives, his attitudes, his basic 
skills, etc., is strong. Strain on public relations is implied if vigorous poli- 
cies result in too many being disqualified. A few reported that financial 
support requires that as few students as possible be dropped. 

Provisions for “‘appeal” by students placed on probation or disqualified 
are listed. Mid-semester and final checking with students is also routine 
procedure. Formal notification by letter is a routine followed both when 
a student goes on probation or is dismissed. In both circumstances these 
actions are recorded on the student’s permanent record card. Review of 
these actions by a faculty committee is a typical procedure. 

After disqualification, colleges report, students are only allowed read- 
mission on petition after at least one semester has elapsed. During that 
semester's absence there must be evidence produced to show seriousness of 
purpose. When the student is readmitted, one college suggests he enter 
once more “on probation.” 

Taken in its entirety, the problem of probation and resulting action is 
clearly one which has had no uniform solution in California, and it is a 
matter which requires careful study. It is quite evident that when solutions 
are found the colleges may differ widely yet there might well be some com- 
mon minimum elements adopted by all. 


Number of Students Placed on Probation and Disqualified in 1955-56 


Junior colleges provided evidence that they were implementing their 
probation regulations. Of the fifty-eight colleges reporting, thirty-five 
stated they had placed a total of 9,196 students on probation. Of these, 
twenty-six reported that they had disqualified ninety-seven students or 10.5 
per cent of those placed on probation. 

Many of the thirty-five institutions reporting probation action stated 
that many students thus classified dropped from the college or were 
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counseled to do so and were not classified as having been dismissed. Some 
colleges reported that their probation and disqualification regulations were 
so new that implementation had not taken place. 

An analysis of the complete reports by twenty colleges shows that the 
percentage of students placed on probation in these colleges varies from 6 
per cent to 44 per cent of the full-time enrollment, with a mean of 18 per 
cent. 


Retention Policy Favored by Colleges 


Of the fifty-eight colleges reporting, thirty-six stated that they liked 
their present retention policies, five admitted to no policy, five colleges 
stated that the “C”’ average or better was their belief of a sound policy, three 
had new policies which had not been in operation long enough for evalua- 
tion to take place, four colleges reported they were restudying their pro- 
cedures, one questioned the appropriateness of its policy, and four did not 
answer the question. 


Policies for Retention of Transfer and Terminal Students 


That the same policies shall prevail for the retention of transfer and 
terminal students was the opinion expressed by thirty-eight college ad- 
ministrators, while only eight favored different standards, and one favored 
a flexible standard. The following quotation from one response sum- 
marizes the majority opinion: 


“High standards and excellence should not be compromised whether 
they are the concern of the transfer or the terminal student. Each stu- 
dent should meet the standard prescribed in terms of the established 
criteria of what is adequate in the preparation for a given field.” 


Summary and Recommendation 


While great variety exists in scholarship standards as they relate to 
probation, retention, and disqualification in California public junior col- 
leges, this study demonstrates that the colleges are for the most part deeply 
concerned about these matters. While students are freely admitted to 
junior colleges, they must maintain an acceptable standard of achievement 
if they are to continue their enrollment. The variety in the academic regu- 
lations of the junior colleges is not necessarily to be criticized because size 
of institution, basic educational philosophy, and the quality of the guidance 
programs, are all factors to be considered in determining and applying 
standards. 

Because a few junior colleges have standards at the lower extreme of 
variability, there appears to be need for a formal statement of minimum 
standards which could be jointly prepared by a committee of the California 
Junior College Association in cooperation with the State Department of 
Education. Such a statement, after thorough consideration by interested 
persons, could then be proposed as an addition to Title 5, California Ad- 
ministrative Code. 





Acne and the Secondary School Student 
By HERBERT LAWRENCE 





A simple, direct, readable scientific treatise on the almost universal 
adolescent problem of ACNE which can be read by teacher, student, 
and parent is a welcome addition to the growing literature in the field 
of health education. We are indebted to Herbert Lawrence, M.D., 
practicing dermatologist, 450 Sutter Street, San Francisco, for this 
brief article which is based upon his latest book, The Care of Your 
Skin which has been published by Little, Brown, and Company. 





Acne, the complexion problem of young adults, was a problem to the 
teen-agers of antiquity. Although the earliest reference to this disease by 
the name of ACNE is found about the year 400 a.p., its description ap- 
peared in earlier writings of the classical Romans and Greeks. In modern 
times a great number of concepts have waxed and waned about its cause 
and treatment and much is yet to be learned. But there is consensus that 
in some way acne is tied up with the activity of the hormones ui the body. 
The evidence is multiple and complex but one piece of it is obvious. Acne 
appears at a time when increased production of sexual hormones results in 
mature physical characteristics. Eunuchs do not get acne but it can be 
induced in them by the injection of male hormones suggesting that exces- 
sive male hormones (andogen) is at fault. The treatment of acne would 
therefore seem clear, the restoration of the hormone balance by the ad- 
ministration of female hormones (estrogen). Although this has been tried, 
it does not succeed consistently so that there must be other factors at work. 
Of these there are several possibilities. 

It is well known that many young people are notoriously poor eaters. 
Their diet is excessively high in carbohydrates and fats and their eating 
habits are irregular. This produces a nutritional status which is barely 
adequate to supply the energy needed for their activities, and adolescence 
is a time of great physical activity. When the caloric requirements for this 
activity fall below the demand, fatigue and stress result. 

Adolescence is also a time of emotional crisis precipitated by the transi- 
tion from childhood to adulthood with inherently increased responsibilities, 
interpersonal conflicts and anxieties over dependency vs. independency. 
Superimposed upon all this are strong feelings of sexuality, inadequately 
gratified. Self-consciousness about appearance is characteristic and accentu- 
ates the emotional storm. 

It now appears likely that acne is a complex disease, some of the causes 
of which include: hormone imbalance, nutritional inadequacy, and emo- 
tional stress and strain. 


332 
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Acne occurs with such universality that it is practically considered 
physiological in the sense that manifestations of it in mild degree appear 
in almost every young person. However, such minor indications, as per- 
haps an oily skin and a few blackheads, need little attention and in the 
course of time will handle themselves. 

It is the violent acne eruption that needs attention both from the physi- 
cian and the educator. The physician with various means of treatment at 
his command can control the excessive oiliness of the skin which is basic 
to the mechanism by which acne lesions are formed. This surge of oil is 
accompanied by blackheads (comedones) which are formed by an accumu- 
lation of cellular debris and dried oil creating a plug in the hair follicle 
opening at the skin surface. In mild cases of acne, plenty of hot water and 
soap accompanied by a balanced diet and adequate rest and recreation will 
suffice to control the problem. In more severe cases medical care is needed 
and a variety of therapeutic agents may be employed: hormones, antibiotics, 
drying lotions, ultra violet, X-ray therapy, vitamin supplements, to men- 
tion a few. 

What can be done from the standpoint of the educator? Certainly 
there is room for at least one lecture on acne in the hygiene curriculum so 
that authoritative information may replace the misinformation which is 
rampant about this commonplace condition. 

Furthermore, scientific reading material should be available in every 
secondary school on the subject of acne and it was for this purpose that 
the book on acne (“The Care of Your Skin,” Little, Brown, & Co.) was 
written. Here, the story of acne, its cause and misconceptions about its 
cause, its treatment, and misconceptions about its treatment, and a discus- 
sion of the emotional problems besetting adolescents are presented in lan- 
guage suitable for the secondary school student. 

It is important that the educator recognize that an adolescent with severe 
acne very likely has a psychological problem of equal intensity. In fact, 
studies have shown that there is a parallel between the severity of the acne 
and the severity of the emotional conflict. Just as we are now aware of 
hearing and vision problems and make adjustment in the management of 
these children in the schools, so we should take cognizance of the probability 
that the child with very bad acne may have emotional conflicts which are 
interfering with his scholastic progress. At the very least, the emphasis 
placed on appearances by this age group, the equating of “looks” with 
“worth,” warrants a concerted program against acne. 





A Program for the Mathematically Gifted 


By MELVIN HETLAND and HAROLD GLENN 





An experimental program in the Long Beach Public Schools which 
offered Algebra I and Plane Geometry in half the customary time is 
here reported. It has been sufficiently successful to be incorporated in 
the regular offering of the school district. Melvin Hetland until this 
year was Supervisor of High School Education, Long Beach Public 
Schools. He is currently Curriculum Director, Downers Grove, Il- 
linois. Harold Glenn is teacher of mathematics and science, Hughes 
Junior High where the experiment was conducted. 





For some years, schools throughout the nation have been experimenting 
with programs to assist gifted youth toward maximum development of 
their learning potential. This report deals with one of those efforts in the 
area of mathematics. 

Because the regular mathematics program in the Long Beach Unified 
School District seemed not to offer sufficient challenge for the very able 
youth and because engineering schools had been asking that more advanced 
mathematics courses be provided in senior high school, it was decided to 
experiment. An attempt was made to discover whether or not a challenge 
in the form of acceleration ; i.e., teaching Algebra I and Plane Geometry in 
half the customary time, might be a partial solution to the problem. The 
experimental course was conducted in the ninth grade at Hughes Junior 
High School in Long Beach from 1952 through 1955. At the end of this 
time the accelerated algebra-geometry course was made a regular part of 
the district’s mathematics program. 

Of the several reasons for adding this course to the program, the most 
significant were: 


1. Students who completed the course successfully performed slightly 
better in subsequent mathematics courses than did their intellectual 
counterparts who had not had the accelerated course. It should be 
remembered that the students from the experimental course were 
on the average a year younger than their classmates in the later high 
school mathematics courses. 


Many students reported that the greatest value of the course was 
that they learned how to study effectively in a challenging situation. 
Gifted students who did not intend to pursue mathematics in senior 
high school satisfied college entrance requirements and were able to 
select an additional elective which ordinarily they would have been 
forced to forego. 
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4. Additional mathematics courses, such as Analytical Geometry and 
College Algebra, could now be offered with assurance that enough 
qualified students would be interested to make the offering econom- 
ically feasible. 

. No difficulty was encountered in obtaining from colleges and uni- 
versities full entrance credit for the student who had completed 
Algebra I and Plane Geometry in this manner. 


Following are highlights of some of the procedures which were de- 
veloped, used, and evaluated during the course of the experiment : 

Selection procedures. Various cutting scores on such tests as the lowa 
Algebra Aptitude Test, the Stanford Advanced Arithmetic Test, the Stan- 
ford Language Arts Test (paragraph meaning), and the Otis Quick-Scor- 
ing Mental Ability Test were used as criteria in deciding whether or not to 
place the individual on the list of eligibles. After much experimentation 
and evaluation, it was found that the following criteria were fairly adequate 
for initial selection : 


. Minimum raw score of 70 on the Iowa Algebra Aptitude Test. 


. Minimum grade placement of 11.2 on the Stanford Advanced 
Arithmetic Test. 


. Minimum Otis I.Q. of 110. 


Statements from other teachers indicating that the individual’s work 
habits were adequate. These statements have proved somewhat less 
reliable as predictors of success than have the more objective data. 


In the early spring, before programing for the following year was under- 
way, the top fifty students on the eligibility list were called together by the 
counselor and the prospective teacher of the group. The program was ex- 
plained, questions were answered, and a letter requesting parental consent 
was sent home. 

Teaching procedures. The class normally started with an enrollment 
of approximately forty-two students and met during a regularly scheduled 
class period. Algebra-Book One by Welchons and Krickenberger and New 
Plane Geometry by the same authors were the texts used. 

A maximum of one hour’s homework was assigned four nights per 
week, with none on Friday. The purpose of homework was to reinforce 
retention of the processes and fundamentals previously learned. Where 
possible, answers to homework assignments were given at the time of the 
assignment so that students might know immediately their specific diffi- 
culties rather than having to use the next day’s class time to discover them. 

The class period was generally divided into three activities. The first 
third of the period was used to discuss difficult problems encountered in 
the previous night’s homework. Since the students had the answers avail- 
able, they were usually well aware of their own difficulties. The second 
part of the period was devoted to an explanation by the teacher of the next 
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assignment, and the last part of the period was spent working on the new 
assignment with the teacher giving individual help where needed. 

It was almost impossible to explain many strictly individual questions 
in class because of the lack of time. Since only questions of general concern 
could be given class time, questions of interest only to one or two were 
referred to an after-school session. However, a large number of these 
individual questions were answered to the students’ satisfaction during the 
ensuing classwork. Few found it necessary to come to the after-school 
sessions for additional help. 

Even though the class “double- ed’ through the two subjects, the 
subject matter scope was complete a.id enriched. Generally, the easier 
algebra problems (A list) were done orally, with the majority of the time 
being spent working the B and C lists which contained problems with 
greater challenge. Also, time was found to develop some skill with the 
slide rule and for approximately a week to work on the fundamentals of 
trigonometry. 

Algebra lent itself more easily to acceleration in this experiment. The 
algebra portion of the course was completed in 16 to 17 weeks. This proved 
advantageous as the remaining 2-3 weeks of the first semester could be 
used for geometry, which required a little longer for adequate coverage. 

The procedure used in geometry was different from that used in algebra 
in that the students went through the geometry text twice. Only the A 
problems (basic) were covered the first time through. This took about 
19 weeks. For the remaining 2—3 weeks the students worked in small 
groups guided by able student leaders and worked selected B and C prob- 
lems in the text. 

Evaluation procedures. Teacher-made tests were given at frequent 
intervals. Standardized tests were also administered. At the end of 17 
weeks the Lankton First Year Algebra Test, Form AM, was given. The 
median of the ’53-’54 and the ’54~—’55 classes was at the 90th percentile of 
the norming group and the median of the ’55—’56 group was at the 92nd 
percentile. Students of comparable intelligence in the regular algebra 
classes at Hughes were tested with the Lankton test at the end of the school 
year 1953-54. Their achievement on this standardized test was almost 
identical with that of the accelerated group. Thus the accelerated group 
seemed to achieve as much in one semester as their non-accelerated intel- 
lectual equals did in two semesters. At the end of 36 weeks, the Shaycroft 
Plane Geometry Test, Form AM, was given. The ’53-’54 and ‘54-’55 
group medians were at the 81st and 85th percentiles, respectively, of the 
norming group. 

Elimination procedures. Unfortunately, not all students who satisfied 
screening criteria were successful in the class. Excessive absence and failure 
to complete the homework assignments appeared to be the chief reasons 
for a student’s failing to work up to his apparent capacity. These are called 
“reasons” with caution, for they may be only symptoms of more basic 
difficulties. However, those who found themselves floundering in the class 
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were placed in a regular algebra class scheduled during the same period. 
About 20 per cent of the students starting the course each year were shitted 
to a regular algebra class; as soon as it became evident that the pace was 
too rapid for a student, he was advised to make the shift. The subsequent 
work of those transferring to the regular class generally demonstrated that 
they had benefited from their experience in the accelerated class. 

At the close of the experiment it is believed that certain prerequisites 
should be considered in setting up similar programs. This experiment in- 
dicates that the prerequisites essential to the success of the activity are: 


1, 
y 4 


Use a teacher who believes in the experimental process. 


Schedule a slightly smaller regular algebra class during the same 
period as the accelerated class in order to provide for those who 
will not be able to succeed in the accelerated class. 

Do not encourage enrollment of students who are involved in an 
excess of activities or who are reluctant to enroll—in fact, dis- 
courage their enrollment. 


In evaluation and follow-up studies, involve as many other mathe- 
matics teachers as possible and report findings to the entire faculty. 
Do not use this report of our experience as a recipe. Evaluate con- 
tinuously and examine critically the adequacy of the selection 
criteria and procedures used. 


Finally, recognize that, promising as this program may seem, it did 


not concern the problem of reducing what many believe to be the 
excessive compartmentalization of mathematics instruction. Other 
experiments’ are concerned with this integration problem. Be alert 
for reports of these experiments. 


1 One such study is being conducted by the Committee on Secondary School Mathe- 
matics, University of Illinois, Urbana, -Illinois. 

The beginnings of other such programs are reported in the Twenty-second Yearbook 
of the National Council for the Teachers of Mathematics entitled Emerging Practices in 
Mathematics Education. 





The Status of Speech Communication 
Techniques in California High Schools 


By MARION L. UNDERWOOD 








The crucial importance of the techniques of speech and drama in 
our culture have been multiplied almost beyond comprehension with 
the growth of modern mass media of communication. Still, with in- 
creasing enrollments and demands for economy, the speech and dra- 
matic arts remain as one of the fringe subjects according to this sur- 
vey of practice by Marion L. Underwood. Mrs. Underwood is a 
teacher of drama and speech in the Glendale, California High School 
and former consultant editor for the Journal. 





Since so much more is being said before the public and listened to by 
them than is being read by them, it would seem wise to consider what time 
is being devoted to the speech skills in various high schools of California, 
and how much increase in population or other pressures has caused the 
cancelling of such classes because of lack of teacher time. To these ends 
the following questionnaire was sent to 129 California high schools: some 
in large cities and congested areas, others to smaller towns which have in- 
creased in size because of the lumber industry or some essential industry 
development or for some other reason. The State Department School Di- 
rctory was used as a guide: 


Questionnaire 
Has an increase in population 
and a consequent increase in 
teacher load caused a reduc- 
tion of 
speech classes? ......... Yes... How many reduced 
drama classes? ......... Y How many reduced 


radio classes? .......... Yes How many reduced 


Have any of such classes been cancelled 
altogether ? speech Yes 
drama 
radio Yes 


How many of the following classes did your school 
have before the overcrowding began? speech classes 
drama Classes ......-..... 
TAIO ClaSSeS — ---.vsaee«-- 





SPEECH COMMUNICATION TECHNIQUES 


How many drama productions a year does your school have 

Past total number of teachers in the above subjects 

Present total number of teachers in the above subjects 

How many of the teachers in the above subjects are majors: speech 


Other subjects but asked to take over activity with no special training 
Does your Principal approve of the following: speech classes 
speech activities 
drama classes 
drama productions 


From 129 questionnaires sent out, 60 answers were returned and con- 
clusions are based on those replies. Unfortunately, 11 were not correctly 
answered in two or more instances. 

In spite of the fact that the promise was given that neither the name of 
the teacher nor the name of the school would be revealed, it would seem that 
some teachers must have been afraid, for 54 said their principals were in- 
terested in speech, drama, and radio, One teacher said, “in school time” ; a 
second said, “I think so”; a third, “not overly enthusiastic.” The rest did 
not say. The facts show a marked difference in the concern of the principal 
or curriculum head. 

Extent of Offering. Two schools had no classes in any of the subjects. 
Forty-one of the whole group had no radio classes. Three had only one 
drama class, and three had only two drama classes. Ten schools had one 
speech and one drama class. One said there was a special class in speech, 
but did not indicate whether it was for speech correction or not. The offer- 
ings in the other schools may be seen in Table I. 

The last seven schools are very active though two are not well-balanced 
in the training subjects. The four above these at least show real concern 
for the importance of speech and dramatic techniques. 

Changes in Offerings. Ten schools report that they have lost classes : 
some only one in drama or speech ; others lost one in both drama and speech, 
and three lost two classes in speech and one or two in drama. 

Four schools gained classes: one in both speech and drama, the rest 
one in one or the other. 

One school not mentioned in the above statements which has two classes 
in advanced speech, one in drama, and one in radio, requires one semester 
of speech for every student of English. They employ four speech teachers, 
all majors in speech and/or drama. More power to them! At least one 
school knows the value of speech techniques. 

In answering the question as to whether the increase in population has 
caused a reduction in classes, 18 said “yes” ; 4 claimed a percentage loss ; and 
3 claimed other reasons for cuts, but did not give the reasons. Thirty-five 
said “no.” Judging by some of the cases where there were two or more 
majors in speech, drama or both, one cannot but conclude that there was 
pressure for teacher time or lack of real interest on the part of the principals. 
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TABLE I 
SPEECH, DRAMA, AND RADIO OFFERINGS IN 32 HicH SCHOOLS 


Number of Classes in Number of 
Speech Drama Radio Schools 


1 
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Qualifications of Teachers. Fifty schools have as teachers one major 
in drama and some of these were majors in both speech and drama. One 
school had a major in speech who was teaching drama only. There were 
eleven instances in which minors in speech and drama were teaching. Only 
seven schools reported teachers in the subjects without special training. One 
reported “professional experience” with no teacher training in the subject 
indicated. 

The following facts from the survey are rather discouraging for uni- 
versity majors in speech and drama and for the cause of developing trained 
speakers for service clubs, political groups, radio, and TV. In these enter- 
prises men have a skilled yet ethical approach to every-day needs. Accord- 
ing to these facts they will have no opportunity for training unless they go 
on to college. 

6 schools had both majors and minors teaching in the subjects. 

29 schools had two teachers who were majors. Three admitted they 
taught part time. Many obviously were, judging by the small num- 
ber of classes in speech techniques. 

1 school had 2% speech teachers, but offered only 2 classes in speech, 2 

in drama, and 1 in radio. 
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7 schools had 3 teachers. 

2 schools had 4 teachers; one of these schools has now dropped to 2 
teachers. 

2 schools have 5 teachers. Of the latter, one school has 6 classes in 
speech, 4 in drama, and 2 in radio, whereas the other has 3 in speech, 
1 in drama, and 2 in radio. 


Number of Drama Productions. One school did not answer the ques- 
tion concerning the number of productions given; others said that some of 
the number were minor productions, but they did not indicate how many: 

Number of Schools Number of Productions 
2 with 1 
28 with 2 
4 with “2 or 3” 
14 with 3 
8 with 4 
1 with 5 


Conclusion. It seems that we can spend all of the money desired on 
athletic facilities and athletic coaches, but alas, training in the cultural, in- 
tellectual, and, what is even more important, technical skills and ethical 
uses of communication, whether in construction and delivery of the English 
language or in the use of dramatic skills in advertising and all other kinds 
of propaganda, visual and/or auditory, is being sadly neglected or actually 


rejected. A knowledge of these skills is needed for the average student who 
does not go to college. 

In 1910-14, when the writer was a student in the Los Angeles school 
system, a semester of speech was required of every student and taught by 
teachers trained in the subject. Apparently this is no longer the case either 
in Los Angeles or in the State. In fact, only one of the sixty reporting 
schools in the State offers such a program. Debates were of as much in- 
terest between schools as games of the feet, arms, and shoulders. We went 
to both in crowds with special trains of cars from the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way. We had drama classes too. Are we losing ground in an age when we 
are continually being challenged as never before by speech propaganda in 
its most emotionally effective form—a dramatic presentation? Speech and 
dramatic use of communication facilities should be correct, should be ef- 
fective, and ethically sound especially since they have such widespread in- 
fluence. Our people must know the tricks of the trade in order to defend 
themselves and their children from unethical and false uses of the tech- 
niques if the United States is to preserve her identity. 

It is not easy to teach the techniques of speech and drama to the un- 
gifted and to the shy, but they most need the training. The United States 
desperately needs a public with knowledge of the techniques of oral com- 
munication. Non-college as well as college students must be taught. They 
are not now taught in the average high school English class ; there is neither 
the time nor the trained skill. 





What's Happening in California 


Secondary Schools 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOLS 


As part of a panel discussion before the Southern California Section of 
the CASSA Junior High School Committee last May, a report was made 
concerning the capabilities expected in a good junior high school teacher. 
These capabilities were listed as follows: 


1. Humor: Junior high school youth have a special brand of humor. 
The teacher needs to provide opportunity for the student to express 
humor and to share it with him. 

. Training: There is a need to have subject answers for the student 
as he makes requests. This makes it imperative that the junior high 
school teacher be both “long on technique and long on subject 
matter.” 

Skill: Youth in the junior high school continue to learn by drill. It 
is necessary, therefore, for the teacher to be a “good explainer.” He 
must be able to clearly define what is to be learned and possess the 
faculty of presenting drill in an entertaining manner. 

Audience sensitivity: A trait common on all teaching levels is found 
in the pride and conceit of the individual. The good teacher knows 
if his audience is listening and learning and he is satisfied only when 
this is so. 

Energy: The teacher will be more interesting to these students if 
he possesses sufficient energy to cope with them. 

. Quality of youth: Interest in youth, and participation in student 

activities as an adult, assists each teacher to maintain qualities that 
are so important in developing rapport with students. 
Maturity and guidance: Understanding the psychological and phy- 
sical growth of the human body should equip the teacher to provide 
the facts of life to teen-age pupils as guides in making a wholesome 
adjustment to life. Here, too, the teacher must recognize the im- 
portance of hero worship and be worthy of it. 


At the same meeting two students indicated these items as being im- 
portant in identifying a successful junior high school teacher : 


1. The ability to put across subject matter in an interesting manner. 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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The possession of extra-sensory perception enabling the individual 

to cope with junior high school youth, recognizing : 

a. “We are not adults, yet we are not children either.” 

b. ‘We turn to our classmates to assist us in solving our problems.” 

c. “We like the teacher who makes us feel at ease when we are talk- 
ing to him.” 

d. “We like the teacher who is confidential ; who recognizes we are 
scatterbrain at times, but we know it and want help.” 

. “Above all, we don’t like teachers who try to act like us—teen- 
agers. We like those who participate in our activities and in doing 
so conduct themselves in an adult manner.” 

A sense of humor which is present in an agreeable atmosphere, 
where there is sharing in the fun and the challenges of learning. But 
students like a teacher who is in the class to teach and recognizes it 
as such. 


Evidence of teacher encouragement promoting school spirit in the 
classroom. This support of the school program brings admiration 
of teacher leadership and student cooperation results. 

Evidence of reason for problems and recognition that every school 
has them. When teachers recognize there is meaning in the existence 
of particular problems and they seek solutions with student coopera- 
tion, rapport develops. 

Evidence of higher standards resulting from encouragement. Stu- 
dents in the junior high school are aware of this and they welcome 
the encouragement. 

Evidence of teacher acceptance of youth. Where there is condem- 
nation of students, there is no understanding, for such action is not 
a part of the good teacher’s behavior. 


Horace Mann Junior High School in Los Angeles has been exploring 
a “non-isolation” technique for handling gifted students by giving them 
opportunity to meet individually or in groups for one period per week with 
an especially assigned teacher. They are excused from regular classes for 
this experience. Purposes: 


To broaden horizons. 

To provide individual or group counseling and guidance. 

To give training in leadership. 

To improve study habits. 

To furnish opportunity to meet and work with intellectual persons. 


Salinas Junior High Schools are conducting an experimental program 
to challenge and stimulate the outstanding twenty to twenty-five students 
in the ninth grade. These students are selected on the basis of potential 
ability, achievement by test scores and their past performance on the basis 
of grades, with recommendation of the counselor and teachers. 
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The course is taught by a different teacher in each of the five subject 
fields—hence the title—Five Point Program. The fields are: 


1. Music and Its Masters 

2. Art and Great Artists 

3. The Great Books of Literature 
4. Math and Science 

5. Survey of Foreign Languages 


Each of the five points of the program is taught one day each week. This 
means that each week the student will have one period in each subject field. 

The program conceived by the junior high school staff is to broaden 
the base of understanding of the ninth grade student rather than to accele- 
rate the student in his gifted field. In other words, it is hoped that this 
course will give greater understanding of five fields of human endeavor 
rather than to accelerate by causing the student to advance in a given field 
in which he may already be gifted. 

The time is being donated by the staff and is over and above their regular 
teaching assignment. The program is demanding of the students inasmuch 
as most of the reference material is of necessity outside the normal reading 
realm of the ninth grade student. 

The five fields endeavor to follow in block units a common evolution of 
learning from prehistoric time down to the present. Special reference ma- 
terials and equipment are provided at district expense as needed within 
certain limitations. 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN Four-YEAR AND SENIOR 
HicH SCHOOLS 


The Santa Monica High School Honor Scholarship Society sponsored 
a full-page advertisement in the Santa Monica “Evening Outlook” on 
June 11, 1957 to focus community attention on scholarship sccomplish- 
ments of Santa Monica High School students. The ad carried a large group 
picture of students winning scholarships, a listing of the students’ names 
and various other items of interest, such as the following: 


1. Over $100,000 in scholarships, honors, awards won by seniors of 
Santa Monica High School. 

2. Iowa Test of Educational Achievement—ranks Samohi in top 10 
per cent of all high schools in nation. 
College Entrance Board Examinations—indicates achievement of 
Samohi students above nation’s average in all classifications. 


Anaheim Union High School has a newly inaugurated counseling plan. 
All students are counseled by their social studies teachers. This is a 
modification of the plan heretofore employed in which all teachers were 
counselors of a limited number of students of all grades, not necessarily 
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those of their own classes. In the earlier system, each teacher-counselor had 
the responsibility for the guidance of the same students throughout their 
entire high school courses. The change in the pattern this year was made to 
promote a better group guidance program and to give the counselors a 
better chance to know their counselees through classroom contact every day. 

Since counseling in this high school is the major responsibility of the 
social studies teachers, all social studies teachers participate in the program. 
They interpret the test results to their students. 

In order that they may have time for guidance work, the social studies 
teachers have a reduced load of classes. Each teacher has four regular 
classes, instead of the customary five. The extra time provided for counsel- 
ing gives each teacher-counselor approximately 105 students to counsel 
throughout the school year. Counselors have time for a preparation period 
in addition to their other work. 

The guidance program is directed by a head counselor, who teaches one 
period and devotes the rest of his time to counseling and directing the other 
counselors. He also has the responsibility of counseling special problem- 
cases referred to him by other counselors. 

The school district employs a psychometrist to assist in the testing pro- 
gram. He makes all necessary arrangements, procures and administers the 
tests, and has them scored and tabulated for the use of other counselors. 

The district also employs a psychologist for the treatment of difficult 
cases. Additional specialists may be employed as needed in the future. 


The direct contact of the large number of teachers participating in the 
guidance program has been stimulating and beneficial, and the time required 
from an otherwise full teaching program considered well spent. 


Huntington Beach Union High School is successfully using a well-de- 
veloped program of student-parent-counselor conferences. 

Between January and April each freshman student is scheduled for a 
conference with his parents and one of the school counselors to plan his 
school program for the next three years. During this period each of the 
full-time counselors handles an average of fifteen conferences a week. 

Parents are invited to the conference by means of a double post card 
which is mailed to them two weeks before their interview. The notice states 
that their child is to confer with the counselor with regard to his or her 
choice of a vocation and how the high school work should be lined up to 
accomplish this purpose. It also states that the presence of the parents would 
be very helpful. An opportunity is given for the parents to indicate a time 
convenient to themselves, even in the evening, by means of a reply card. If 
the card is not returned within a reasonable time, the home is contacted by 
telephone wherever possible. Each counselor schedules evening appoint- 
ments two evenings a week, for parents who cannot come in the daytime. 


Counselor's Preparation for Conferences : 


In preparation for the student-parent-counselor conferences each fresh- 
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man is carefully studied during the first semester. He is given the follow- 
ing tests and inventories : 


California Test of Mental Maturity 

California Achievement Tests (Intermediate Battery ) 
California Test of Personality (Intermediate) 

Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory (Intermediate) 
Differential Aptitude Tests 


Each of his teachers rates him with regard to the following aptitudes, as 
to his standing of “average,” “below average,” or “superior,” or “no chance 
to observe.” 


Physical academic social mechanical musical clerical artistic 


On this blank the teacher also lists the pupil’s hobbies and interests which 
may have vocational implications, suggests occupations in which he might 
succeed, and adds helpful comments regarding the student’s personal ad- 
justment. 

These tests and teachers’ rating sheets are placed in the student’s folder 
along with material forwarded from the child’s elementary school. In the 
folder also is a Personal Data questionnaire, which the student has filled out, 
giving information on residence, place of birth, family, religious prefer- 
ence, interests, activities, work record, and any future educational or vo- 
cational plans. An autobiography, written by the student in his English 
class, is also included. Other information is obtained from the school 
nurse’s office, confidential reports of interviews with the student, summaries 
of personal problems, and copies of correspondence with his parents. A 
complete attendance report and marks earned in classes are secured from 
the school office prior to the conference. All of this material is studied by 
the counselor before the interview. 


How the Conference is Conducted: 


In the informal atmosphere of the counselor’s office, the material in the 
student’s folder is carefully interpreted to him and to his parents. The 
counselor sits with the child and his parents in a friendly group rather than 
behind a desk. Very often the chairs are arranged informally in front of 
a screen on which the test results are flashed by means of an opaque pro- 
jector. 

The child’s strong points are emphasized, of course, but his weaknesses 
are not concealed. The approach is one of constructive frankness, the aim 
being to lead both parents and student to face facts squarely and plan ac- 
cordingly. The counselor presents the facts (with plenty of reservations 
for the inadequacy of test data and other methods of studying individuals). 
After the data have been interpreted, the student and his parents make the 
decisions. 





Symposium 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


As William T. Gruhn points out in the first article of the sympo- 
sium, the predominant pattern of the American educational system 
is no longer the eight-year elementary and the four-year secondary 
school. The building shortage following World War I gave impetus 
to the construction of junior high schools. And now in the post-W orld 
War II period with its phenomenal increase in number of pupils to be 
educated, another surge in the building of new junior high schools 
may be noted. Active discussion and study of its program, organiza- 
tion, and policies is the order of the day. As two regional conferences 
on the junior high school convene in the Western United States in 
October, we hope that the materials of this symposium will contribute 
to their deliberations. 

The Journal is indebted to all of the contributors, especially to the 
coordinator of the symposium, Dr. Helen Jewett Rogers, Principal, 
Louis Pasteur Junior High School, Los Angeles, California, who con- 
tinues to exert outstanding leadership in this field. 


The Junior High School Today 


By WILLIAM T. GRUHN* 


REORGANIZED SECONDARY SCHOOL PREVAILS 


Apparently, it is still the accepted belief of both educators and laymen 
that the typical American secondary school is the four-year high school, 
preceded by an eight-grade elementary school. For many years, of course, 
this was the prevailing type of grade organization throughout much of the 
United States. In the East, the Middle West, and the West, the 8-4 system 
prevailed from the early years of the public school system. That was not 
true, however, in the South, with the states from Maryland south and west 
to Texas having the 7-4 plan. Furthermore, in New England for many 
years a 9-4 plan of grade organization prevailed. 

It is significant to our study of secondary education, however, to recog- 
nize that in recent years the junior-senior high school type of organization 
has displaced the four-year high school as the typical and prevailing second- 
ary school in America. In some states, such as Florida, there are indeed 


* Professor of Education, The University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 
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very few four-year high schools, while in some other states they are still 
quite common. But in the United States as a whole the junior-senior high 
school, either as a combined school in one building and under one admin- 
istration, or as separate schools, exceeds the four-year high school in num- 
bers and in enrollments. 

This generalization is not based on observation alone. It is supported 
by statistics from the national surveys of public education made periodically 
by the United States Office of Education. The statistics for 1951-52, the 
most recent year for which they are at present available, reveal the follow- 
ing with respect to the numbers and enrollments of various types of public 
secondary schools: 


1. The number of reorganized secondary schools in the United States 
in 1951-52 exceeded the number of regular high schools, 57 per 
cent being reorganized. 

The number of pupils in reorganized secondary schools far exceeded 
those in regular high schools, with 75 per cent enrolled in re- 
organized schools. 


The number of pupils in grades 7 and 8 in reorganized secondary 
schools exceeded those in regular elementary schools, with 54 per 
cent in reorganized schools. 

The increase in the number of reorganized schools and in the pupil 
enrollments of those schools was far greater for the period from 
1946 to 1952 than it was for the previous statistical period from 
1938 to 1946, indicating an accelerated trend toward reorganized 
secondary schools.’ 


Unfortunately, the practices with respect to various aspects of secondary 
education tend to ignore the fact that the junior-senior high school rather 
than the four-year high school is the typical secondary school organization 
in the United States today. Practices with respect to teacher certification, 
teacher education, programs for secondary school principals, and admission 
to colleges and universities continue to be based on the assumption that the 
four-year high school is still the prevailing type of secondary school. Fur- 
thermore, the literature on secondary education continues to refer to the 
high school as if it consisted of grades 9-12. This also is true in many 
conferences on secondary education, in some professional organizations 
for secondary school administrators, counselors, and teachers, and even 
in university courses in secondary education. This tendency to refer to the 
secondary school as the four-year high school is not only inconsistent with 
the facts, but it also tends to retard the development of the junior and senior 
high schools in communities where it would be desirable to have them. 
Let us examine more carefully some of these practices. 


1 Based on statistics reported by Walter H. Gaumnitz and J. Dan Hull, “Junior High 
School Organization,” The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, March 1954, 38: 112-21. 
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CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR JUNIOR 
HicuH SCHOOLS 


In many states certification requirements ignore the changes brought 
about by the extensive expansion of the junior and senior high schools. 
It is the junior high school which particularly suffers in this respect. In 
some states the certification requirements for the high school were extended 
downward to include the junior high school, while in others the elementary 
requirements were extended upward to include the ninth grade. This is 
at best a makeshift arrangement. It certainly does not follow that certifi- 
cation requirements which are satisfactory for the professional staff of the 
four-year high school are equally appropriate for the needs of a junior high 
school teacher, administrator, supervisor, or counselor. 

Some states and a few cities have certificates especially for junior high 
school teachers. This plan is definitely more satisfactory than to have the 
junior high school included with other school units for certification pur- 
poses. Some authorities on certification are opposed to special junior high 
school certificates because they feel that we already have too many different 
types of certificates, and that this makes it difficult for teachers to move 
from one school unit to another. 

It is not essential, of course, to have separate certificates for the junior 
high school. It is important, however, to recognize the particular needs of 
junior high school teachers, administrators, and counselors in whatever 
plan of certification is employed. If the junior high school is included under 
the certification requirements of either the elementary or the secondary 
school, those requirements should be thoroughly studied in terms of the 
needs of junior high school teachers and other professional staff members, 
and should be modified accordingly. In every state, the certification prac- 
tices should be modified so that they are appropriate for the junior and 
senior high school plan of organization, and particularly for the needs of 
the junior high school staff. 


TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR THE JUNIOR 
HicH ScHOooL 


The situation with respect to teacher education programs for the junior 
high school is similar to that for certification requirements ; namely, in most 
teacher education institutions students preparing for the junior high school 
take either the elementary or the high school program with little adaptation. 
In other words, existing programs are employed for the preparation of 
junior high school teachers, rather than having special programs developed 
for this purpose. 

In the past few years some teacher education institutions have been 
making a study of the needs of junior high school teachers, for the purpose 
of developing programs to meet those needs. This action is to some extent 
a response to a demand by superintendents and principals for teachers who 
are qualified to work with junior high school pupils. Since more than 54 
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per cent of the pupils in grades 7 and 8 alone are now in some form of 
junior high school organization, it seems urgent to develop programs de- 
signed especially for the preparation of junior high school teachers. 


PROGRAMS NEEDED FOR ADMINISTRATORS, SUPERVISORS, 
AND COUNSELORS 


Since 57 per cent of the secondary schools, in 1952, were of the re- 
organized type, the need for principals who are qualified to work in a junior 
high school program should be apparent. Because these schools are larger, 
on the average, than the four-year high schools, there is an even greater 
need for junior high school administrators. The large schools need as- 
sistant principals, curriculum directors, guidance directors, supervisors, 
deans, and librarians, as well as principals. 

The combined junior-senior high school is by far the most prevalent 
of the reorganized secondary schools, with almost as many schools of this 
type in the United States as there are four-year high schools. Obviously, 
half or more of the pupils in these combined schools are in the junior high 
school grades. It is imperative, therefore, in the combined junior-senior 
high schools as well as in the separate junior high schools, to have admin- 
istrators, supervisors, counselors, librarians, and other professional workers 
who are clearly prepared to assume junior high school responsibilities. 

It is difficult, however, to find programs in colleges and universities 
which prepare persons specifically for administrative, supervisory, and 
counseling positions in the junior high schools and the junior-senior high 
schools. Most often, a program which was originally designed for admin- 
istrators in four-year high schools is extended to include the junior high 
school and the junior-senior high school. Because so many administrators, 
supervisors, and counselors are being employed in schools where they have 
junior high school responsibilities, it is urgent that professional programs 
be developed in our universities which prepare young men and women for 
these positions with those responsibilities clearly in mind. 


CoLLEGE ADMISSIONS BASED ON Four-YEAR 
HicH ScHOOL 


The college and university admissions practices likewise ignore the fact 
that the reorganized secondary school has displaced the four-year high 
school as the prevailing secondary institution in America. Practically all 
institutions of higher education still require a transcript of high school 
credits for grades 9-12, and they base the admission of pupils on the work 
of those four grades. It would be appropriate indeed for those institutions 
to modify their admissions practices to include only the work of the upper 
three grades. 

It is doubtful that the initiative in changing admissions practices will 
come from either the four-year high schools or the colleges and universities. 
It must therefore come from administrators in the reorganized secondary 
schools. This change is especially important for the junior high school, 
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whose freedom to develop an appropriate program for the ninth grade is 
frequently restricted by the prevailing admissions practices of our colleges 
and universities. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE, CONFERENCES, AND 
ORGANIZATIONS EMPHASIZE 8-4 PLAN 


One would think that the literature on secondary education would recog- 
nize the fact that the 8-4 system no longer is the prevailing grade organi- 
zation in America. That is, however, not true. Authors on secondary edu- 
cation continue to refer to the four-year high school as though it were today, 
as in the past, the typical American secondary school. Except in that litera- 
ture which specifically deals with the junior high school, the examples and 
suggestions on secondary education seldom are taken from the junior high 
school. The same situation frequentiy prevails in state professional organi- 
zations, in educational conferences, and even in some college and university 
courses on secondary education. It is true that in recent years some progress 
is being made in this respect in national and state organizations. The 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, for instance, gives 
a prominent place to junior high school problems in its convention programs 
and its publications. A number of state organizations likewise give much 
attention to the junior high school, particularly in California, Massachu- 
setts, Oklahoma, Texas, Illinois, and some other states. But in the United 
States as a whole the problems of the junior high school and the combined 
junior-senior high school are neglected. 

This is not intended as an indictment of the attitudes of authors and 
leaders in secondary education. But it is important that authors, university 
teachers, lecturers, conference leaders, and officers of professional organi- 
zations recognize the tremendous trend that has taken place toward re- 
organized secondary schools in recent years. It is the junior high school 
particularly which is neglected. Since junior high schools and combined 
junior-senior high schools far exceed the four-year high schools in both 
numbers and pupil enrollments, proper attention should be given to the 
program, the problems, and the basic philosophy of the junior high school 
in the literature, conferences, discussions, and university courses on second- 
ary education. 


ATTENTION TO REORGANIZED SCHOOLS Is IMPORTANT 


The present discussion concerning the recognition that should be given 
the reorganized secondary school as the typical secondary school in America 
today is not just an academic one. This problem is exceedingly important 
to the future of the reorganized secondary school. It is the junior high 
school particularly which suffers when the facts concerning the prevalence 
of the reorganized secondary school are not properly recognized. 

Teachers, principals, and other staff members in combined schools par- 
ticularly are not adequately prepared to assume responsibilities for the 
junior high school part of the program. But even for separate junior high 
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schools it is difficult to obtain teachers who understand junior high school 
pupils and the philosophy, organization, and content of the junior high 
school program. 

In communities that are considering the introduction of the junior high 
school, some of these shortcomings are frequently used as arguments against 
the junior high school. Parents gain the impression that the junior high 
school is a new school which still needs to establish itself to compete with 
the traditional type of school organization. They become concerned about 
difficulties of certification and of obtaining well-prepared administrators, 
supervisors, counselors, and teachers. It might help considerably if parents 
and other citizens could understand that the junior high school is a widely 
accepted approach to education for early adolescents, and that in fact some 
type of junior and senior high school organization today serves far more 
pupils than the 8-4 plan. They should realize that instead of being unique 
and the exception, the community with some form of junior-senior high 
school organization has become the typical one in America. 

Finally, proper recognition of the place of the junior high school in the 
program of American education today is essential for the future develop- 
ment of this institution. Appropriate college admissions practices, effective 
programs of professional preparation for administrators and teachers, and 
more widespread attention to the junior high school in the literature, or- 
ganizations, conferences, and university courses on secondary education 
should do much to encourage forward-looking programs for young ado- 
lescents in our junior high schools. 

The junior high school in one form or another has become the typical 
school for early adolescents in America. Junior high school administrators 
must provide the leadership in emphasizing the facts concerning the strong 
position of the junior high school in the program of American secondary 
education. It is time that university teachers, authors, other educators, and 
laymen recognize and accept these facts. 





CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY APPOINTS NEW 
DEAN OF INSTRUCTION 


The Board of Governors of the California Maritime Academy has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Clyde L. Ogden to fill the vacancy created by the retirement of Captain 
C. T. Bonney in the position of Dean of Instruction. Dr. Ogden was chosen from a group 
of fifteen applicants for this position. 





Curriculum of the Junior. High School 


By W. EARL SAMS* 


In the junior high schools of California we truly have all of the children 
of all of the people, with all possible ranges of ability. Some trends are 
evident as these schools continually strive to improve their curricular offer- 
ings. Perhaps the most noticeable is the increasing concern for the basic 
skills. With over 90 per cent of the California junior high schools requiring 
twenty semester periods of mathematics in 1956-57, and the appearance of 
many new courses in remedial or refresher arithmetic, it is readily under- 
stood why some of these schools can now boast better achievement on stand- 
ardized tests than was previously possible. 

Although California junior high school students have, for the past 
decade, scored well above the national average in reading skill and com- 
prehension, there have been many new remedial classes added in the Cali- 
fornia junior high schools in order to help the retarded learners. Principals 
have reported that superior students also are enrolling in these elective 
developmental reading courses, for the purpose of improving their capacities 
for learning. Approximately 95 per cent of the California junior high 
schools have one or more teachers who are specially trained, working at 
the task of helping youth improve reading skill and comprehension. 

Although not new to the curriculum of the junior high school but 
gaining in importance is the consideration many of these schools are giving 
to better health and physical fitness. Special attention is being given to a 
program of physical education and recreation that includes appropriate 
activities of individual, dual, and team sports and to other activities of 
a wide variety. Increasing emphasis is being placed on “corrective” or 
“adapted” physical education activities, which help boys and girls overcome 
postural, physical, or growth handicaps and attain their maximum heredi- 
tary potential in mental and physical health. 

Junior high school principals and physical education instructors are 
becoming increasingly aware that the znatomical structure of the junior 
high school boy and girl can be aided materially by appropriate body-build- 
ing activities—and can be injured immeasurably by inappropriate pre- 
mature emphasis on interscholastic sports—during the time when ossifica- 
tion of the skeletal system is incomplete. 

Many studies of the junior high school curriculum are in progress. 
They are appearing at a very appropriate time, because of the rapid increase 
of new eight-year elementary and two-year junior high schools as well as 
regular three-year junior high schools, and the many inquiries being directed 
to state colleges and the State Department of Education regarding appro- 
priate curricular offerings for early adolescents. A state-wide study of 


* Consultant, Bureau of Secondary Education, California State Department of Educa- 
tion. 
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social studies at all levels, K-14, is stimulating junior high school educators 
to make critical reappraisals of this phase of the curriculum. During the 
next year it is expected a consensus will result from the concerted study in 
which thousands of California educators will have taken an active part. 

The Junior High School Committee of the California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators, under the leadership of Dr. Helen Jewett 
Rogers, with co-chairmen Herman Gruhn, Carl Ehmann, Winston Rich- 
ards, and Ronald English, is giving careful consideration to the curricular 
offerings of junior high schools, having recently prepared an appropriate 
statement on the aims and the objectives of the junior high school. The 
membership of the Committee has been surveyed for opinions as to the 
most appropriate curriculum content for junior high school youth. The 
Committee has accepted the responsibility for continuing this study in an 
attempt to determine (1) the adequacy of the junior high school curriculum 
and (2) the methods of instruction found to be most productive. 

Space does not permit an exhaustive discussion of curriculum organi- 
zation in this article; however, some comments are suggested by the many 
questions asked. Reports indicate that “core” or “block-of-time” is com- 
monly practiced in 80 per cent of the seventh and eighth grades of 270 junior 
high schools in California. In such courses one usually finds the combi- 
nation of English and social studies or, in a few isolated instances, science 
and mathematics. In some rare instances, English, social studies, and math- 
ematics or science are combined into a three-period combination. The degree 
of interrelationship, however, is rarely extended to the point of becoming 
a true “core.” 

Some of the schools which possess completely departmentalized pro- 
grams rate high on standardized tests. Administrators of such schools can 
demonstrate that the desirable features of the core approach to instruction 
are provided for in the guidance and home room program. All agree that 
the success of the core program depends upon teachers who are trained and 
willing to utilize the core methods of instruction and classroom organiza- 
tion. Many instances of superlative teaching on the part of core or block- 
of-time teachers have provided ample evidence to support the contention 
of the core protagonists, but most California junior high school principals 
are still awaiting conclusive evidence and teachers trained in core methods 
before attempting again to embark upon a universal adaptation of this 
program in grades seven and eight. They recognize its advantages but find 
too many conflicts in an attempt to schedule and staff such a program 
throughout all of the seventh and eighth grades. The popularity of the 
block-of-time suggests that it possesses many of the advantages attributed 
to the core with few of its disadvantages. 

Other prominent features of the junior high school curriculum that are 
important, but not described herein for lack of space, are the student ac- 
tivity program (also called “co-curricular,” “allied activities,” and “extra- 
curricular”) and the counseling and guidance program. 

The balance of this article will attempt to summarize the required 
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courses of the junior high schools of California. This description does 
not necessarily represent a typical junior high school; however, such a 
classification might not be completely inappropriate because current cur- 
ricular practices in California junior high schools are becoming increasingly 
suited to meeting the needs of all early adolescents. It is commonly recog- 
nized that the larger schools (those of 1500 or more) are often’ better 
equipped to provide both the required and elective courses that constitute 
the enriched curricula suited to the needs of a typically heterogeneous 
student population. Some of these schools frankly admit that they are 
endowed with a high proportion of college preparatory pupils and thus are 
less able than others to emphasize course offerings suited to the students 
of lesser ability. All recognize, however, the importance of doing so and 
therefore of meeting the needs of both extremes in ability, by appropriate 
emphasis and use of materials of varying degrees of difficulty in required 
and elective courses. 

Descriptions of the co-curricular or student activity program and of 
all elective courses are not possible in the limited space of this article. 
Content is suggested, however, by the titles of most of the elective courses. 


TyPpicAL SEVENTH GRADE Course oF Stupy 


Low 7 Program High 7 Program 
English English 
Social Studies Social Studies 
Mathematics Mathematics 
Art or Music Music or Art 
Practical Art Practical Art 
Girls—Homemaking (Clothing) Girls—Homemaking (Foods) 
Boys—lIndustrial Drawing— Boys—Electricity—10 weeks 
10 weeks Woodwork—10 weeks 
Gardening or Handicraft— 
10 weeks Physical Education 
or 


Industrial Arts—20 weeks 
Physical Education 


Low 7 PROGRAM 


English, A review of skills used in reading, writing, speaking, spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, grammar, and sentence structure. Includes 
exploratory laboratory experiences and use of English in practical every- 
day communication. Literature study includes Robin Hood, Tom Sawyer, 
Evangeline, Alice in Wonderland, and others. 

Social Studies. Orientation to the new school and to use of its facilities, 
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with emphasis on library skills. Familiarity with the globe, maps, and 
charts in a study of world geography. A survey of the educational oppor- 
tunities of the junior high school. Understanding of challenges facing 
adolescents and their effect on home and family, community and state. 
Social studies courses provide opportunity to put democratic principles of 
government into practice. 

Mathematics. A systematic review of the fundamental processes, after 
diagnostic tests to discover weaknesses needing special attention and possi- 
bilities for extension of study in mathematics. Elementary units of meas- 
urement are studied—time, distance, area, weight, capacity—as are simple 
graphs, denominate numbers, fractional parts of 100, meaning of percent- 
age, and conversions of fractions and percentage. Stress is made on accu- 
racy and neatness, and practical applications are constantly suggested. 

Art. Required of all students in either semester of Grade 7. An ex- 
ploratory study of various forms of beauty and the many ways of drawing 
and painting, including color and design, with emphasis on appreciation. 
Work in various crafts and in lettering. 

Music. Required of all in either semester. An exploration in music, 
singing, listening to recordings, reading music, performing folk and patri- 
otic songs, becoming acquainted with great symphonies and operas. Special 
instrumental instruction is available to those with aptitude through the 
orchestra and band, as is beginning training in various musical instruments. 

Homemaking. Required of all girls, elective for boys in a few schools. 
A variety of experiences based upon personal and home problems. Empha- 
sizes sewing, selecting colors, styles, and materials, construction and care 
of garments, and includes personal grooming and care of the home. 

Gardening. Required of all boys (ten weeks) who do not take handi- 
craft. Includes exploratory experiences in the fundamental skills of agri- 
culture with emphasis on the use of gardening tools and methods of plant- 
ing around the home. 

Handicraft. An alternate in some schools for boys not desiring to take 
gardening. An introduction to various avocational pursuits and minor in- 
dustrial crafts; working with wood, leather, and plastics. 

Industrial Drawing. Required of all boys (ten weeks). Includes use 
of drawing instruments, making and interpretation of working drawings 
and sketches. Overview of various occupations in the drafting field. An 
exploratory course. 

Industrial Arts. Usually required of all boys, one semester, in schools 
not following the ten-week exploratory program. An exploratory course 
providing experiences with materials, processes, products, and occupations 
of industry. Often includes work with drawing tools, preparation of plans, 
selection and use of wood and metal in the production of a simple but useful 
item for the home. 


Physical Education. (See description on page 361.) 
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English. Emphasizes grammar, handwriting, spelling, usage, writing, 
speaking, listening skills and abilities. Stresses importance of reading, how 
to improve speed and comprehension, and continues development of library 
skills. Literature emphasis continues. 

Social Studies. A study of world geography, contributions of various 
civilizations to world culture, resources of the world, factors influencing 
migration, ancient civilizations, and how modern man has adapted to his 
environment. Continues use of library skills, the globe, maps, charts, and 
reference materials. 

Mathematics. Includes study of percentage, area, perimeter, measure- 
ments, recognition of basic geometric forms, and graphs. Stresses meaning 
of per cent, finding per cent of a number, finding what per cent one number 
is of another, and aliquot parts. Maintains and develops skill in the funda- 
mental processes of arithmetic with whole numbers, common fractions, and 
decimal fractions. Develops ability to solve practical problems involving 
area, perimeter, and denominate numbers. 

Art. Required of all in either semester. See description above. 

Music. Required of all in either semester. See description above. 

Homemaking. Required of all girls, elective in some schools for boys. 
Exploratory course centered around real-life situations in the home. Con- 
cerned with attitudes toward sharing and relationships with family and 
friends. Emphasis is on food in selecting, buying, preparing, and serving 
nutritious meals. 

General Electricity. Required of all boys (ten weeks). Exploratory 
introduction to various occupations in the fields of electricity and radio. 
Includes work with simple electrical home appliances, floor lamps, exten- 
sion cords, splices, electromagnets, the Bell circuit, soldering iron, and the 
simple radio. 

General Wood. Required of all boys (ten weeks). An overview of 
various woodworking operations using hand tools and materia!s typical of 
woodworking trades. Projects include coffee tables, bookcases, end tables, 
and other such useful items. 

Physical Education. (See description on page 361.) 


TypicAL E1ightH GRADE Course oF STUDY 


Low 8 Program 
English 

Social Studies 
Mathematics 
Science 

Elective* 

Physical Education 


High 8 Program 
English 

Social Studies 
Mathematics 
Science 

Elective* 

Physical Education 
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* Electives 


Art Gardening Journalism 

Agriculture General Electricity Library Practice 

Audio-Visual Service General Metal Office Practice 

Band General Wood Orchestra 

Boys’ Glee Club Girls’ Glee Club Personal Typing 

California Cadet Corps Graphic Arts (Printing) Reading 

Clothing I (A8) Handicrafts Service 

Creative Writing Homemaking Stage Craft 

Foods I (A8) Instruments Student Government 
(Wind and String) 


Low 8 ProGRAM 


English. Continues work in English grammar, usage, punctuation, 
spelling, speech arts, and literature; includes sentence and paragraph con- 
struction ; broadening of reading interest, including biography and “Our 
American Heritage.” Literature study includes Snowbound, Christmas 
Carol, Huckleberry Finn, Davy Crockett, American Adventure Stories, 
and others. 

Social Studies. Emphasizes U.S. history, discovery, exploration, colo- 
nization, and the Revolutionary period; development and expansion of 
American frontier; causes and results of the War Between the States; 
westward expansion; American ideals and institutions; study of maps, 
charts, textbooks, and library materials. Emphasis on practicing the demo- 
cratic process. 

Mathematics. Study of perimeters, areas, circles, simple geometric 
construction, application of percentage, finding percentage, comparison of 
quantities by means of graphs, review of fundamental processes with em- 
phasis on practical application, solving everyday problems, good work 
habits, neatness, checking own work, estimating, applying appropriate 
process, and reading mathematics material with understanding. 

Science. Study of science in our environment; air, water, heat and 
light, weather, the human body, astronomy, and the plant and animal life 
of the community. Emphasis on use made of science in public utilities, 
conservation, effect of use of alcohol and narcotics, safety, fire prevention, 
first aid, and accident prevention. (In some districts the two-semester 
sequence of science is given in high 8 and low 9.) 

Homemaking. Continuation of seventh grade work in foods and cloth- 
ing, with emphasis on wholesome attitudes toward good family relation- 
ships, health and safety, child care, helping care for the sick, practical house- 
keeping activities, cleanliness, entertaining family members and friends, 
managing personal finances. 

General Metal. (Required ten weeks.) An introduction to the various 
occupations in the metal working field, use of appropriate tools and ma- 
terials typical of the trade represented. ° 
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Graphic Arts or Printing. (Required ten weeks.) An overview of the 
field, using tools and materials of the trade. Exploratory experiences in 
letterpress printing, linoleum block printing, silk screen printing, and book- 
binding ; handling of common papers used in graphic arts, and use of draw- 
ing instruments. Understanding of skills in the making and interpretation 
of working drawings and sketches. 

Physical Education. (See description on page 361.) 


HicH 8 ProGRaM 


English. Continued emphasis on pupil’s ability to do oral and written 
work, composition, and continued study of grammar, correct usage, proper 
spelling, punctuation, and legible handwriting. Construction of outlines 
is begun. Use of library, textbooks, newspapers, magazines ; and increas- 
ing development of discrimination in reading and in choice of radio, tele- 
vision, and motion picture programs. 

Social Studies. A study of U.S. history with emphasis on industrial 
growth of the nation. A new economy ; change in family life; developing 
and strengthening our national government; American institutions and 
ideals ; the United States a world power in an age of science. 

Mathematics. Emphasis on home and business arithmetic, extension 
of percentage, measurement of solid figures and surfaces. Includes a briet 
introduction to algebra for those pupils who can profit from it. Emphasizes 
basic skills in the other fundamental processes, use of formulas, accuracy 
in measurement, perimeter, area, volume, and circumference. 

Science. Continued study of the physical environment, utilizing com- 
munity resources to observe science in action, consideration of current 
science activities, and use of scientific methods in solution of personal prob- 
lems. Introduction to the use of laboratory equipment to demonstrate basic 
principles and performance of experiments. 

Physical Education. (See description on page 361.) 


Low 9 PrRoGRAM 


English. Continues emphasis on English grammar and usage, through 
creative writing, biography, sociodrama, “broadcasts,” preparing news- 
paper articles, taking notes, preparing outlines, and summarization of con- 
cepts observed. Literature study includes Ivanhoe, Ramona, Lady of the 
Lake, Julius Caesar, David Copperfield. 

Social Studies. Includes a study of national, state, and local govern- 
ments, rights and duties of citizenship, the complex economic system, man’s 
struggle for freedom, government and the people’s welfare. (One of the 
large districts includes an overview of our cultural heritage from pre- 
historic times to 1800, with emphasis on world history and geography, and 
the contributions of world civilization to America. ) 

Mathematics. (Required by 62 per cent of the junior high schools, 
mandatory in most districts for students not taking algebra.) Frequently 
takes the form of review and preparation for advanced study in mathe- 
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TypicAL NintH CRrADE CourRsE OF STUDY 


Low 9 Program High 9 Program 
English English 
Mathematics Social Studies 
Social Studies Mathematics 
Physical Education Physical Education 
Elective* Elective* 

Elective* Elective* 


* Electives 


Algebra French Journalism 

Art Gardening Latin 

Boys’ Glee Club General Electricity Library Practice 

Band General Metal Orchestra 

Business Mathematics General Wood Photography 

California Cadet Corps Girls’ Glee Club Science 

Cashier’s Mathematics Graphic Arts (Printing) Service 

Clothing Handicrafts Spanish 

Dramatics Instruments Stage and Sound 

Foods (Wind and String) Student Government 
Typing 


matics, including exploratory experience with application of basic principles 
of mathematics in home, shop, and business; review of fundamental proc- 
esses, use of formulas, solution of problems involving mathematical, alge- 
braic, spatial, and geometric relationships. 

Physical Education. (See description on page 361.) 


Hicu 9 ProGRAM 


English. Emphasizes use of communicative arts through written word ; 
speaking before audiences on community, national, and international af- 
fairs ; oral reading ; study of journalism ; publication of school paper ; prep- 
aration of editorials ; and descriptive and creative writing. Reading of old 
and modern classics for youth which have not been read previously. 

Social Studies. Interdependence of peoples and nations ; current world 
problems, their backgrounds and possible solutions; economic concepts ; 
vocational opportunities and planning the pupil’s future educational pro- 
gram ir. preparation for a career. Guidance units on plans for senior high 
school. 

Mathematics. (Required of college preparatory students in many high 
schools, especially for mathematics and science majors.) Review of the 
fundamental processes of arithmetic through algebra, stressing understand- 
ing and use of formulas, literal notation, simple equations, reading and 
solving of word problems; a course which is designed to improve skill in 
fundamental processes. 
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PuysicaL EpucaTion Course oF Stupy—GRADES 
SEVEN, EIGHT, AND NINE 


Boys’ Physical Education provides wide experience and instruction 
in many physical activities depending upon the needs, abilities, interests, 
and strength of the pupil: 


(a) Individual athletics: handball, track and field, badminton, paddle 
tennis, archery, horseshoes, pingpong, and swimming. 

(b) Team games: circle games and relays, baseball, basketball, foot- 
ball (touch or tag), speedball, soccer, and volleyball. 

(c) Gymnastics: marching, apparatus work, free exercise, and tum- 
bling. 

(d) Rhythmical activities: gymnastics, folk, square, and social danc- 
ing. 

(e) Included also are health, first aid, and safety instruction, coeduca- 
tional activities, and intramural sports. 


Girls’ Physical Education provides instruction and experience in all 
phases of physical activity adapted to the needs, abilities, strengths, and 
interests of all girls. The program aids in the development of a strong 
flexible body, and emphasizes coordination, skill, self-control, poise, and 
posture. Activities include: 


(a) Team Games: hitpin, baseball, basketball, volleyball, softball, Lane 
soccer. 

(b) Individual Games: tetherball, foursquare badminton, paddle ten- 
nis, deck tennis, shuffleboard, and swimming. 

(c) Rhythmical Activities : team games, folk, round, square and social 
dancing. 

(d) Included also are body mechanics, coeducational activities, health, 
safety, and first aid instruction. 


Corrective (Adapted) Physical Education. Available according to 
needs, providing opportunity in special physical education classes of lim- 
ited enrollment for scientific instruction and corrective procedures, as rec- 
ommended by physicians. Selected youth engage in activities designed to 
help them overcome physical and growth handicaps and to make psycho- 
logical adjustments and social adaptations. 





Providing for Junior High School 
Students with Problems 


By RONALD ENGLISH* 


There is a great amount of literature dealing with the problem student. 
What n-akes him so, how to tell him when you see him, and how to deal with 
him once you have discovered him. To avoid repetition this article will be 
limited to explaining some of the practices designed to provide for junior 
high school students with problems in the Napa Union High School District. 

In referring to children with problems the author is considering the 
child who for some reason dislikes school intensely enough to create a prob- 
lem for those with whom he comes in contact. This type of student is char- 
acterized by lack of interest in school work, lack of conformity to school 
rules and regulations, and a generally uncooperative attitude where the ma- 
jority of the students and teachers are concerned. This is the child the teach- 
ers are constantly referring to the dean for disrupting classes. The Napa 
schools have their fair share of such students, and have attempted to provide 
for them. How this is done is explained in the following paragraphs. 

By way of introduction a brief description of the Napa situation seems 
in order. The system has two four-year junior high schools with about 1400 
and 1500 children respectively. The community is growing rapidly. Where 
once practically every pupil in school was the child of parents who had gradu- 
ated from that same school now this is only true of about half of them. 
There is relatively little transient population. Each of the two junior highs 
has a complete cross section represented in its student body with regard to 
economic and social background. 

To understand Napa’s approach to the subject of what to do for the 
student with problems, the reader must bear a fundamental concept in mind ; 
namely this, that the basic difference between well adjusted kids and those 
known as problem children is that the well adjusted ones were fortunate 
enough to have certain basic needs satisfied. Among others these needs in- 
clude peer recognition, the feeling of belonging to a group, of being a con- 
tributor to the group, and being accepted by its members. Although we are 
all well aware of these fundamental needs, we sometimes overlook their im- 
portance when dealing with specific cases. In working with problem stu- 
dents the deans and counselors attempt to arrange a situation in which these 
needs can be satisfied. 

Many aspects of the school program are utilized to help create situations 
favorable for the reluctant learner. Due to space limitations only two will 
be elaborated upon here; the curriculum and the student activities program. 

Curriculum: In dealing with students who have problems of such a 


* Principal, Napa Junior High School, Napa, California. 
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nature that they would not benefit by being forced to follow the regular 
pattern of classes, requirements are ignored. There is no set formula to 
determine who need not follow the regular program of studies, each case is 
handled on an individual basis. Some of the most common ways in which 
the curriculum is manipulated follow: 


. Requirements are waived. 
Some students are scheduled for less than a full day. 


. A student may be scheduled for more than one period in a particular 
class. 


Prerequisites are waived. 
Special courses are added to the curriculum. 


Before any special arrangements are made, parents are involved in the 
planning. If the recommended program in any way would affect the high 
school graduation or college entrance requirements, the senior high school 
counselor who will later work with this student is brought into the picture. 

New courses are sometimes added to the curriculum in an effort to pro- 
vide for the students who are not suited to the regular classes. Examples of 
some of these are Office Practice, Library, and Audio-visual Training. 

Students taking Office Practice are apt to be doing a number of jobs: 
helping in the main office, assisting the physical education instructors, serv- 
ing as tool clerks in the shops, or acting as clerk-typist for the Director of 
Student Activities. 

Students enrolled in Library, assist the librarian. In the process they 
gain valuable knowledge regarding the services provided by a library and 
how best to avail oneself of these services. 

Students in the Audio-visual classes are trained to act as projectionists 
for teachers who wish to show motion pictures to their classes. The boys 
report to the library for roll call. If a teacher has reserved a film for that 
period the audio-visual boy takes the film and necessary equipment to the 
room involved and reports for duty. When no reservation has been made 
the boy simply remains in the library and studies. 

Any success this aspect of the program achieves depends entirely upon 
the skill and understanding of the teachers involved. If they are able to 
instill in the youngsters the idea that what they are doing is an important 
contribution to the successful functioning of the school, chances are the 
child’s attitude will be improved and his distaste for school lessened. Just 
what special courses are added to the curriculum for purposes of helping 
children with problems depends greatly on the particular skills possessed by 
individual teachers. It would be unwise for an administrator to select a 
course intended to help with reluctant learners from a list and then put a 
teacher in charge who happened to have the necessary spare time. The re- 
verse should be true: select a teacher with patience and understanding, de- 
termine what particular talents she has and then plan a course that will make 
use of these talents. 
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Student Activities Program: Napa’s deans and counselors make ex- 
tensive use of the student activities program in working with adjustment 
cases. For the most part it is the clubs that are utilized. 

An outstanding job of making good school citizens out of reluctant 
learners via the club program is being done at the Ridgeview Junior High 
School. The man mainly responsible for this is Mr. Ed Solomon, the Ridge- 
view Dean of Boys. The following paragraphs explain briefly the steps 
taken in forming the first problem-student clubs in Napa. 

Each year the ninth-grade social studies classes visit the city and county 
government offices. On one occasion the membership in Mr. Solomon’s 
group included several of the boys in the problem-student category. Dur- 
ing a visit to the county health department the group passed the office of the 
Child Guidance Director. Mr. Solomon introduced Mr. John Carosone, the 
director, explained the functions of his office, and asked if there were any 
questions. 

“What do you think of the idea of having a smoking area on the school 
grounds ?” asked one of the boys. 

“Oh, I hadn’t actually given it much thought. What do you think?” 
responded Mr. Carosone. 

An exchange of ideas followed. Mr. Solomon, recognizing a chance 
to do some group therapy with the boys, offered to continue the discussions 
at school. In the weeks that followed they met many times. They discussed 
such topics as curfew laws, school rules, social standards, etc. 

One day someone in the group recommended they form into a club. 
This was a critical point because although Mr. Solomon favored the plan 
he could not suggest it himself for fear of setting the boys against the idea. 
One must remember that at this stage the members of the group were op- 
posed to people in authority and would probably resist any suggestions from 
anyone in this position. Once they had broached the idea Mr. Solomon was 
able to carry through and organize them. 

Mr. Solomon recognized that the boys with whom he was dealing had 
been denied satisfaction of the basic needs previously mentioned. He saw 
in this club not only a chance to satisfy their need to belong to a group, but 
membership in the club would open avenues for successful membership in 
progressively larger groups, the school and the community. By taking on 
projects that benefited the entire student body, the club soon gained recog- 
nition as a bona fide service organization. In fact, they worked so hard and 
performed their services so well that first year they were awarded the Out- 
standing Service Club Plaque. The following year another such group won 
the same honor. 

Membership in the club had a marked effect upon the boys. With their 
needs satisfied many of their former characteristics disappeared. One of the 
most important changes was in their attitude toward authority. Where 
once they had exhibited a decided antipathy toward those in charge they 
now became relaxed, communicative, even helpful. 

One of the most difficult problems confronting Mr. Solomon in the 
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early stages of developing the original club, the Earth Angels, was the se- 
lection of appropriate projects for the boys. They had to be undertakings 
that would appeal to the faculty as well as the club members, and the student 
body, because rejection on the part of any one of these groups in the club’s 
developmental stage could have been disastrous. Short term projects were 
found to be most popular. 

Some of the services rendered by The Earth Angels follow: 

1. Helped make and handle props for a P.T.A. program. 
Supervised traffic at a freeway traffic light. 
Helped with clean-up campaign. 
Helped with various drives conducted by student body (fund drives, 
clothing drives, etc. ) 
Sponsored dances. 
Served as ushers. 
Took care of student body election day equipment. 


- wh 


aa 


In the wake of The Earth Angels came such clubs as the Gladiators, 
Cavaliers, Dungaree Dolls, Teen Queens, and the Chain Gang. 

Worthy of note is a club formed to help girls with a different type of 
problem, height. To provide young ladies of the Napa Junior High School 
who had difficulties socially due to their size a club called the Tall Teens was 
organized. Here they discussed their mutual problems and how to alleviate 
them. As a service to the school, they agreed to usher at the annual spring 
play. They soon were in demand as usherettes at all performances. Dressed 
in formals and wearing high-heeled shoes they made quite a striking ap- 
pearance. The impression they made was not lost to the girls and it helped 
them to realize there were advantages as well as disadvantages in their size. 

In addition to the aspects of the program presented, the staff members 
of the two Napa junior high schools attack the reluctant-learner problem by 
individual guidance, teacher in-service training, parent guidance, and com- 
munity participation. Lack of space prevents an explanation of how this 
is being done. 

The ideas outlined here are not panaceas. They have not eliminated the 
difficult-student problem, but they have lessened it noticeably. The author 
hoped perhaps someone with like problems might pick up an idea or two 
that could be adapted to his or her own situation. If this proves true, the 
effort involved was justified. 








Providing for Gifted Pupils 


By M. E. HERRIOTT* 


Years ago, we learned that when our professor began, “It is perfectly 
obvious that . . . ,” we were trapped, for there was nothing obvious about 
it; he was merely avoiding the necessity for exploring and proving up on 
his unsubstantiated premises. With this caution to the reader, we proceed. 

The “gifted,” who are they? Some educators identify them in terms 
of 1.Q.: 120 and above, 130 and above, 135 and above. Draw your own 
line of demarcation. But don’t depend too heavily on it. Somehow, we 
school people all too often ignore the teachings of psychology that there are 
several areas of intelligence and rely too much on the I.Q., fallible and 
tenuous though it be. So let us think of the gifted in terms of mechanical 
as well as verbal intelligence, of talents and interests, of presistence and in- 
itiative, of the family and community milieu. 

When we view the gifted from this complex, we realize that even though 
we draw a base line marked “I.Q. 130,” we have, in addition, an almost in- 
finite variety of gifts to consider. Some pupils have linguistic talents, others 
mechanical ingenuity; some have musical genius, others artistic endow- 
ments ; some have social intelligence, others mathematical capability ; some 
have scientific aptitude, others physical finesse; and so on ad infinitum. 
Nonetheless, most such gifts are linked with I.Q.’s of a high order, even 
as is good physical endowment. 

These distinguishing features of the gifted child cry for recognition 
during adolescence, especially during early adolescence. And the junior 
high school, when ideally organized and staffed, is equal to the challenge. 

In the first place, most junior high schools are large enough so that the 
gifted child is challenged by others of his own kind, by the complexity and 
richness of offerings (curricular and co-curricular), by the departmentali- 
zation and special training of the faculty, by the opportunity to participate 
fully in the life of the institution: intellectually, socially, creatively. 

Enough for generalizations, let us be specific. 

When a gifted pupil enters junior high school, he is already identified 
and singled out for special consideration. The counselor (often a grade 
counselor who will be his counselor for all three years) has his achievement 
and test record and his teachers’ observations and comments accumulated 
through the six years of the elementary school. Soon, a similar body of 
knowledge is built up at the new level. 

On the basis of this accumulated information and personal observation, 
the pupil is guided, programed, and taught. On the basis of his reading 
and arithmetic achievement, he is programed to his required basic courses 
in English, social studies, and mathematics. On the basis of his physical 
development, he is assigned to physical education classes and groups with 
his true peers. On the basis of his musical and artistic talents and interests, 
perhaps even his lack of such talents and interest, he is programmed in the 


* Principal, Airport Junior High School, Los Angeles. 
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fine arts. In similar manner, he is programmed in an exploratory series of 
practical arts courses: foods, clothing, wood, metal, graphic arts, electricity, 
handicraft, industrial drawing, and agriculture. 

But however or wherever or to whomever he may be programed, one 
fundamental principle prevails: he must be challenged—by his peers, by 
his teachers, by the subject matter, by the tasks undertaken, by the situation. 

Similarly, another principle prevails: he must never be completely seg- 
regated from his age peers of lesser ability. When individually programed 
by interest, academic ability, physical development, and achievement, he is 
sure to associate with different groups and individuals from class to class 
during the school day-—and that is important to his rounded personal and 
social growth. 

In the initial stages, the child and his parents may have little to say 
about the differentiations in his program. In fact, one of its basic features 
is exploration of his bent, by the school and by the child and his parents, 
whether true and permanent or ephemeral, as is the wont of the young 
adolescent. 

As the pupil proceeds through the succeeding years of junior high 
school, he and his parents have increasing responsibility, under school 
guidance, to determine his course of study and development. Greater in- 
sight into his own abilities and interests makes this possible. At the same 
time, increased opportunities for exploration are available. 

Let us be even more specific. 

In one particular junior high school of 1,650 enrollment which strives 
to serve well its gifted pupils, a particularly rich program is provided, much 
of it being possible because of a seven-period day, rather than the six-period 
day more commonly found in junior high schools. From a school bulletin 
entitled “Subject Offerings for Fall 1957,” we take the following excerpts. 

“Below is a list of the proposed elective offerings at . . . Junior High 
School for the fall semester. Before you make your elective choices, take 
this bulletin home and talk it over with your parents. Then fill in the blanks 
on the parent-approval letter, obtain the signature of your parent or guar- 
dian, and return the letter to your homeroom teacher. 

“Every pupil will be enrolled in homeroom and several subjects. All 
students are required to take English, social studies, mathematics, physical 
education, and shop or homemaking for six semesters. Science is required 
in A8 and B9. One semester of music and one semester of art are required, 
usually taken in the seventh grade.” 

There follows in this bulletin a list of all electives which, for our pres- 
ent purposes, we will merely list under departmental headings. 


Academic: algebra, cashiers’ math, creative writing, Flight Log (school 
annual), drama, general language, oral arts, public speaking, science (A9), 
Spanish (beginning, I, and IL), Tower Talk (school paper). [Later, 
French will be offered as the school becomes better established. Other 
junior high schools frequently offer Latin for their scholastically gifted.] 


Fine Arts: art, artcraft, ceramics, jewelry, service art; band (junior and 
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senior), orchestra (junior and senior), boys’ glee, boys’ choir, girls’ glee, 
girls’ choir, piano (beginning and advanced ), strings, winds, general music. 


Physical Education: athletic club (boys), gym club (boys), modern dance 
(girls), sports club (girls), square dancing (boys and girls). 


Practical Arts: foods (for boys), Future Homemakers of America 
(FHA), homemaking fun, knitting-crocheting-weaving (KCW), service 
sewing, social arts (for boys and girls), teen tips; art metal, audio-visual 
projectionists, model making, plastics, production design, production print, 
radio (beginning and advanced), stagecraft, wood (for girls) ; agriculture 
(beginning and advanced) ; office practice, typing (beginning, intermediate, 
advanced, and service). This rather lengthy enumeration of electives in 
the practical arts is not exhaustive, for even within the requirement of shop 
or homemaking each semester, election or choice is not only permitted but 
encouraged. The basic exploratory courses have been enumerated pre- 
viously. 

School Service: cafeteria workers, field service, library helpers, office help- 
ers. 


Student Government: Center Leadership, Student Congress (junior and 
senior ), Student Court. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. These offerings are not designed 
specifically for the gifted, but rather for all students. Their variety and 
appeal do, however, make it possible to engage the talents of the gifted and 
thereby challenge them. By the same token, the techniques employed in 


determining the choices and approval of choices by pupils, parents, teachers, 
and counselors are particularly valuable because the pupils become inti- 
mately engaged in the determination of their own educational program. For 
the gifted, this involvement is especially significant. Need we expand this 
point? 

Perhaps we should emphasize that this school requires every pupil to 
have basic shop or homemaking experience every semester, in addition to 
which those so inclined may take a practical arts elective. This basic re- 
quirement is especially important to the student who is college bound, for 
almost never again will he have an opportunity to work with wood or metal, 
to use a straight edge and drawing board, to cook or sew under expert in- 
struction. It is now or never. 

Such experience ranks in importance alongside study habits and skills, 
and techniques of library usage which are indispensable to the scholastically 
gifted. Development of these academic skills is readily accepted as a respon- 
sibility of all schools which provide for the gifted. 

In conclusion, the job of the junior high school with respect to gifted 
pupils is to challenge them, to raise their achievement in the fundamentals 
of education to a high level, to give them an organized body of basic 
knowledge, to explore their talents and interests, and to send them on to 
senior high school well oriented toward themselves and their capacities, 
toward education and their future possibilities, toward their vocational 
possibilities, and toward their avocational potentials. 





There’s Safety in Numbers 


By JAMES C. STONE* 


\ 
) 


How many times when you were in the seventh, eighth, or ninth grade 
have you heard the admonishment—“Well, there’s safety in numbers?” 
How many times as a teacher, administrator, or parent have you voiced (or 
thought) the phrase, “Yes, with junior high youngsters, there is safety in 
numbers !” 

This old maxim has served many a useful purpose. And we are now 
about to stretch its meaning to apply to a new concept in teacher education— 
multiple programs of teacher education. Yes, there’s safety in numbers here 
too—in having within a college or university, multiple plans by which to 
prepare a teacher for the junior high school (or any other level of educa- 
tion ). 

The essential feature of “safety” in the multiple approach is providing 
for individual differences among teacher candidates. In a sense it is the 
“practice what you preach” idea applied at the collegiate level. For years, 
we who teach in schools or departments of education have been preaching 
the necessity of adequately providing for the wide range of individual dif- 
ferences among pupils. Now, we've apparently convinced ourselves! At 
long last, we’re applying the principle in our programs of preparation for 
prospective teachers. 

The programs by which the University of California at Berkeley pre- 
pares teachers for junior high schools is a typical example of the multiple 
approach to teacher education now in vogue in a number of California 
colleges and universities. 

In addition to providing for individual differences among teacher can- 
didates, there is another compelling reason for multiple programs in con- 
nection with junior high school teacher education—i.e., the lack of agree- 
ment among junior high school administrators and leaders of junior high 
school education regarding the optimum organizational plan for a junior 
high school. 

As already pointed out in the article by Earl Sams, p. 353, while the 
literature still abounds with articles on “core” and “block” programs for 
junior high schools, the typical pattern still is an assignment of one teacher 
with five or six classes on the same subject. To add further to the teacher 
educator’s dilemma some junior high administrators claim that the best 
prepared junior high school teachers are those trained in elementary educa- 
tion ! 

To those of us responsible for preparing teachers for seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, the answer is obvious. No one single program will pro- 
vide teachers for these varying administrative arrangements. The solution 
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is ‘safety in numbers’”—multiple approaches to junior high school teacher 
education. 

Let us examine the University of California approach to multiple pro- 
grams. It consists of three basic plans, with individual variations in each. 


1. The Elementary Approach. Of the approximately 200 candidates in 
elementary education prepared each year at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, approximately one-fourth desire placement in the 
seventh or eighth grade. Following are the essential elements of 
their program of preparation : 


a. A bachelor of arts degree with a major in one of the liberal arts. 


b. As part of the program leading to the bachelor of arts degree, the 
candidate takes as electives a sequence of courses in the psycho- 
logical foundations of education, the teaching of reading, lan- 
guage arts, arithmetic, science, and social studies in the elementary 
school, followed or accompanied by a period of supervised ob- 
servation and participation. 


c. A semester following the bachelor’s degree which includes assign- 
ment for a full day in student teaching in a seventh or eighth 
grade for a semester (four days per week) with the fifth day 
devoted to a curriculum, methods, and materials workshop in- 
cluding audio-visual education. Staff members who supervise the 
student teaching also conduct the workshops. 


Administrators of seventh and eighth grade schools and junior high 
schools report that these teachers are especially valuable in assignments 
with self-contained classes or with core classes. 


2. The “Regular General Secondary Program.” Of the approximately 
200 “regular” candidates in secondary education prepared each year 
at the University of California, Berkeley, approximately one-fourth 
desire placement in seventh, eighth, or ninth grades in a junior high 
school. Following are the essential features of their program of 
preparation : 

a. A bachelor of arts degree with a major in one and a minor in 
another of the liberal arts, plus the completion of courses in psy- 
chological foundations of education, audio-visual education, and 
the purpose and curriculum of the secondary school. 


b. A fifth year which includes at least six semester hours of grad- 
uate courses in subject fields, and either a single semester with an 
all day assignment of student teaching in a public school or two 
semesters with a half day of student teaching. In both cases, a 
curriculum and methods course in major and minor fields is taken 
concurrently with student teaching, plus a problem-centered stu- 
dent teaching seminar. Those who teach these courses also super- 
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vise the student teaching, thus providing an integration of theory 
and practice. On the basis of his readiness and maturity, the can- 
didate is counseled into one or the other of the student teaching 
plans. 

A variation to meet individual differences among candidates 
also occurs in the kind of classes assigned for student teaching. In 
both plans, the candidate receives student teaching experience in 
his major and in his minor field, as well as with a “normal to fast” 
class and a “normal to slow” class. Junior high school administra- 
tors in the cooperating districts tend to divide on the relative 
merits of an assignment in both major and minor and a fast and 
a slow class. If a choice must be made, they tend to favor the 
latter, and so this is the practice followed whenever appropriate. 

A variation in the single semester full day of student teaching 
plan semester which was introduced this past year on an experi- 
mental basis is the integration of the curriculum and methods 
work in the candidates’ major and minor fields, using two staff 
members as a team of instructor-supervisors. 

Still another possible experimental variation is a student-teach- 
ing assignment one semester in a seventh or eighth grade in an 
elementary district, followed by an assignment for the second 
semester in the seventh or eighth grade of a junior high school. 

Those completing the “regular” program of preparation under 
either of the plans described above are generally regarded by 
junior high school principals as especially strong in their academic 
preparation. 


3. The “Special” General Secondary Program. For the past two years 
the University has been operating an experimental program financed 
in part by the Rosenberg Foundation of San Francisco. Seventy- 
five teachers have been prepared thus far, approximately half of 
them for junior high schools. The essential features of this pro- 
gram are: 


a. A bachelor of arts degree with a major in a shortage field such as 
science, mathematics, homemaking, girls’ physical education, etc., 
and no work in education. 


b. A nine-week intensive summer program of student teaching and 
accompanying seminar at the University-operated Summer Dem- 
onstration Secondary School, followed by a full-time teaching as- 
signment with a regular beginning teacher’s salary as a “teaching 
intern” in a cooperating school district. A weekly two-hour prob- 
lem-centered seminar on campus is provided during both fall and 
spring semesters. 


c. A second summer of ten weeks, six semester units in graduate 
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courses in the candidate’s major or minor subject field and four 
units in education. 

Those more mature and vocationally experienced candidates 
who apply for this program are admitted only if they can secure 
an offer of full-time employment as a teaching intern in one of 
the thirty school districts cooperating in the program. To date 
all of those with junior high school assignments have been judged 
by their administrators as adequate to outstanding among be- 
ginning teachers. 

Equally important as their teaching success is the fact that 
none would have been able to consider teaching without the “earn 
while you learn” feature of the special program. Thus, in its way 
this “upside-down” approach to teacher education provides for 
the individual differences of a group of mature persons who 
otherwise would not enter teaching. 


Yes, there is safety in numbers—safety for the teaching profession in 
providing within an institution a varying number of programs which pre- 
pare for teaching persons who have varying degrees of readiness, maturity, 
background, and motivation, and who must of necessity be available for 
junior high school assignments in elementary districts, or for core pro- 
grams or single subject assignments in junior high schools. 

The preparation of teachers for the junior high school long has been 


considered the “no-man’s land” of teacher education. Multiple programs 
such as those described in this article can be found in many California 
teacher education institutions, and junior high administrators may take 
heart in the growing interest in and concern for this field among those of 
us responsible for the preparation of teachers. 





NEW BUREAU OF JUNIOR COLLEGE EDUCATION 
IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The establishment of a Bureau of Junior College Education in the Division of Instruc- 
tion of the California State Department of Education has finally become a reality. The new 
bureau has been effective since July 1, 1957, and it has assumed the responsibility for public 
junior colleges previously carried by the Bureau of Secondary Education. 

The State Department’s budget provides that the new junior college bureau will be 
staffed with a chief, a consultant in junior college education, and a secretary. The profes- 
sional positions have been approved by the State Personnel Board, and announcements of 
tasks, minimum qualifications, compensation, and the civil service examination dates will be 
made soon. 

Until permanent staff members are selected, Dr. Hugh G. Price, who has worked with 
junior colleges as a Consultant in the Bureau of Secondary Education, will serve as the 
Consultant in the new Bureau of Junior College Education, which will be located in Room 
464, Education Building, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14. 





Functions and Administrative Practices 
in California Junior High Schools 


By GEORGE K. DRAKE* 


The public junior high school in America is a distinctive institution. 
Other countries recognize the needs of children of this particular age, but 
meet these needs in ways other than those provided in the United States. 
America with its emphasis on the worth of the individual requires an edu- 
cated citizenry whose training and information are sufficient for the making 
of wise decisions. Each school, both through its regular curriculum and 
the extra-curriculum, needs to provide early adolescents with experiences 
which allow for a wide range of individual differences. Revised courses of 
study, as well as improved teaching methods, are necessary when an attempt 
is made to educate all of the children of all the people toward equal respon- 
sibility as citizens. 


AIMS AND FUNCTIONS 


The junior high school has well-established aims, goals, and purposes. 


Aims may be thought of as the ultimate goals to be achieved, while functions 
are the immediate or proximate methods of achieving the aims. The method 
of attaining these ends varies according to the interpretation of the indi- 
vidual school system and administrator. Thus, knowledge of how various 
districts carry out their functions is necessary in any comparison or evalua- 
tion. To assist in establishing the accepted functions of the public junior 
high schools in California and an understanding of how these functions are 
being achieved, a study made in December, 1955, which has drawn upon the 
experience of 152 California junior high school principals is here sum- 
marized. 

The purposes of this study were: (1) to review the factors which 
brought about the inception of the junior high school in California; (2) to 
trace its history; (3) to review its original functions; (4) to determine its 
present functions ; (5) to depict the changes in functions ; (6) to determine 
how the California junior high schools are achieving the present-day func- 
tions ; (7) to trace the trends in California public junior high schools ; and 
(8) to suggest possible improvement of the junior high school in terms of 
its functions, subject-matter offerings, and organization. 

The junior high school in this study is defined as that segment of the 
American school system which includes grades seven, eight, and nine, and 
possesses the following characteristics: (1) uses departmental teaching, 


* Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica, California, and President, Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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(2) offers elective courses, (3) recognizes individual differences through 
an effective plan of pupil guidance, (4) provides promotion by subject, (5) 
gives an introduction to vocational studies and college preparation subjects 
such as algebra, foreign language, etc., (6) has specially trained teachers 
who understand adolescents, and (7) is separately housed and administered. 

The Junior High School Committee of the California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators as recentiy as 1956 has agreed that the 
aim of the junior high school is to provide educational experiences and 
activities which develop and train the mental, emotional, physical, social, and 
moral powers of young adolescents in grades seven, eight and nine. Its 
function is to provide opportunities for each pupil to achieve a way of life 
which is satisfying to him as a person, and which is in harmony with the 
democratic ideals of the society of which he is a member. 

The statement of the California Junior High School Committee in- 
cludes the point of view that excellent programs are found in elementary 
schools for pupils in grades seven and eight, and for ninth grade pupils in 
four-year high schools. The size of such schools and the nature of their 
programs, however, often impose some limitations in regard to facilities 
and staff. A better program of education can be provided for these pupils of 
junior high school age when the facilities, staff, and program are designed 
specifically for the characteristics of this age group. 


THE Pupits WE SERVE 


While all children go through the same general pattern of maturation, 
they do so at different rates. Most young adolescents are strikingly different 
from younger children and from older boys and girls. 


They are experiencing rapid and irregular physical growth, develop- 
ing sex characteristics, and adjusting to new emotional drives. They are 
erratic in behavior and unpredictable in emotional reactions. 

They are seeking self-expression and self-direction, and are trying 
to emancipate themselves from dependence on adults. 

They are experiencing problems in social behavior, particularly in 
boy-girl relationships, and they need wise guidance as they grow in ma- 
turity and evolve their personal standards of right and wrong. 

They are broadening their interests in seeking ways to develop their 
talent and to exercise their choices, both in and out of school. 

They are highly idealistic and intensely loyal to their peers and have 
urgent need to feel accepted by their group. 

They present a paradox in that they are highly sensitive, easily hurt, 
and suffer acutely when slighted or offended, yet at the same time they 
are often cruelly insensitive to feelings of others. 

They need orientation to responsibilities of adult community life in 
a democracy through carrying valid responsibilities in the school com- 
munity. 
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The expanding interest in the educational program for early adolescence 
has steadily increased, not only in California but throughout the United 
States. Schools to serve the peculiar needs of this age level have now been in 
operation long enough to have acquired certain accepted practices and forms. 

For an understanding of what direction this school is taking and should 
take, it appears necessary to examine its functions, and to determine from 
its growth whether the traditional features and forms meet the needs of 
early adolescents. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND THEIR 
ACHIEVEMENT IN 1955 


Differences existed in the statement of functions of the junior high 
school in 1955, as established by contemporary educators, from those indi- 
cated by early advocates of this school. The chief early functions were: 
(1) to provide for economy of time in education, (2) to bridge the gap 
between elementary and secondary with a smoother transition, (3) to offer 
socializing opportunities and educational experiences which better meet the 
needs of early adolescents, (4) to provide for individual differences through 
exploration of interests, and (5) to provide vocational skills and training. 

The functions regarded by junior high school principals of California, 
as important in accomplishing the goals of education for early adolescents 
in the year 1955 are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


IMPORTANCE OF FUNCTIONS COMPARED WITH EXTENT TO WHICH 
FUNCTIONS ARE BEING ACHIEVED IN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR HicH 
ScHOOLS AS REPORTED BY 152 ScHOOL PRINCIPALS 





Rank in Rank in Extent 
Item Present-day Functions Importance Being Achieved 





. Provide common education in basic skills 
to all youth 

. Integrate learning into effective behavior 
for our democratic society 

. Stimulate pupils to achieve their maximum 
potentiality 

. Assist pupils to make mental, emotional 
and social adjustments toward becom- 
ing well-adjusted personalities 

. Offer an organized program to prepare 
pupils to participate as future citizens 

. Offer exploratory courses to make pupils 
aware of educational, social and voca- 
tional opportunities 
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TABLE I (Continued) 





Rank in Rank in Extent 
Present-day Functions Importance Being Achieved 





. Greater opportunity for training in student 

leadership 
. Provide differentiated courses to suit dif- 

ering abilities and interests 
. Offer learning experiences utilizing skills 

and understanding previously learned 

in elementary school 
. Smooth out the transition between elemen- 

tary and secondary school 
. Assist students in exploring and apprais- 

ing their social, educational and voca- 

tional opportunities 11 
. Provide specialized subjects at reasonable 

cost. e.g., shops, science, home econom- 

WR WR: > + hse aA nie 3a an She ae ee 12 
. Development of improved conduct through 

higher interest in enriched program .. 13 
. Retention of pupils at least through the 

ninth grade 14 4 
. Opportunity for broader program of extra 

class activities 15 16 
. Provide opportunity for pupils to experi- 

ence more mature schoolenvironment. 16 14 
. Offer acceleration for superior pupils ... 17 18 
. Provide economy of time by earlier pres- 

entation of secondary school subjects 18 17 





Table II shows that the principals report wide variation in administra- 
tive practice used to operate junior high schools. A summary of the data 
follows : 

1. The function, “Offer exploratory courses to make pupils aware of 
educational, social, and vocational opportunities,” is ranked highest by 
principals in the extent to which it is being achieved. To “Offer accelera- 
tion for superior pupils” is achieved least of all the functions. In Table I 
it may be noted that some functions are ranked high in importance, yet 
achieved to a low degree. Also, some of the functions which are achieved 
best are ranked as being of lesser importance. 

2. From a list of the methods used to accomplish the functions, 100 
per cent of the principals ranked, “By participation in regular classes,” as 
number 1. The method least used is “By offering terminal vocational 
courses.” 

3. The average enrollment for all California junior high schools is 
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1,200 pupils. The range is 170 to 2,808 pupils. The mean pupil-teacher 
ratio is 26.36 for the total distribution of 152 schools. The larger the en- 
rollment, the higher the pupil-teacher ratio. The data indicate that the 
larger the school, the more administrative assistance provided. The mean 
number of periods in the pupil’s day is 6.4. The length of periods, in min- 
utes, shows no relationship to the number of periods in the day. The average 
school day is 395.1 minutes in length. The larger the school, the shorter 
the school day. Two schools (1.3 per cent) are on double sessions. Seven 
schools (4.6 per cent) are on extended day sessions. The larger the school 
is in enrollment, the larger are the class sizes. 

4. Small and medium sized schools provide approximately one hour of 
counseling time per 100 pupils enrolled. Large schools, 2,000 and above, 
fall short of this figure. In larger schools, less nursing service is offered per 
pupil. 

5. No core or block of time organization is found in 13.3 per cent of 
California junior high schools. Among the remainder of California junior 
high schools, 76.4 per cent have a core or block of time in the seventh grade, 
51.3 per cent in the eighth, and 23.7 per cent in the ninth grade. The high- 
est percentage of schools which operate the core, place English and social 
studies together. 


Two-AND THREE-YEAR JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOLS 


Along with the recent increase in secondary school enrollments has 
come a slower but steady increase in the construction and reconstruction of 
buildings to house this surge of adolescent pupil population. With this need 
for meeting of professional educators with architects and engineers there 
has developed a widespread and increasing interest in the comparative merits 
of the seventh and eighth grade, or two-year intermediate school, versus the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade junior high. 

To provide answers to inquiries for professional advice as to which ap- 
pears to be best for individual districts, the following brief review may 
prove helpful. 

In the early days of the reorganization of the secondary schools of the 
United States, many junior high schools were formed by school administra- 
tors to solve school building problems rather than to improve instruction. 
In the construction and the reconstruction of present-day facilities, more 
thought is being given to the merits of the several forms of organization for 
the improvement of teaching and learning situations for early adolescents. 

Following are the advantages of each of these two types of schools. 


Advantages of the Three-Year Junior High School 
. Longer acquaintance makes for better guidance. 
Stronger loyalties are developed in the three-year school, thus pro- 
viding assistance in guidance. 
. Boy-girl relationships are better guided when ninth graders are 
separated from senior high school. 
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. Smoother articulation into the highly competitive senior high 
schools is possible when ninth-grade experiences are tempered by 
relationships with a more elementary approach. 

. Greater opportunities for leadership training are possible with the 
more mature pupils in the building. 

. Social opportunities for ninth graders are less sophisticated when 
they are coupled with those of the younger pupils. 

. Greater opportunity is provided for the gradual introduction to 
broad pupil activity program which will be experienced in most 
senior high schools. 

. Three-grade groups are more likely to have the help of additional 
staff such as counselors and guidance specialists. 

. Exploratory experience may be expanded in the three-year school. 

. An additional year is available before vocational or prevocational 
decisions must be made. 

._ The problems peculiar to early adolescents can be solved more readily 
when they are separated from those of the mature upper secondary 
pupils. 

. The ninth grader may have experiences in planning and activities 
which are normally dominated by the upper classmen in senior high. 

. Fewer drop-outs occur at the completion of eighth-grade elementary 
education when the ninth grade is a normal continuing step in the 
same school. 

. The three-year junior high school provides more sense of status to 
ninth graders, helping to keep them interested in and motivated 
toward school at this very crucial period of their lives. 


Advantages of the Two-Year Junior High School 
It is assumed that a two-year junior high school means an intermediate 
school separately housed and administered. 

. Instruction is more nearly like an elementary school since below 
high school grade a general elementary credential would usually 
apply. 

. Amore homogeneous age group prevails because of the reduced span 
of inclusive ages. 

. A less sophisticated school results because of younger age pupils. 

. Because high school electives are not required the two-year school 
should be less expensive to operate. 

. Smaller problems of orientation obtain since many intermediate 
schools operate the major portion of the day on self-contained class- 
rooms. 

. Fewer problems grow out of the co-curricular student activity pro- 
gram. 
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Fewer gtades may make the total enrollment smaller, hence pro- 
viding a more intimate knowledge of each child. 

With a smaller staff, each teacher carries more responsibilities in 
guidance, hence smaller guidance loads and more effective relation- 
ships prevail. 


In a smaller school, a greater percentage of pupils have opportunity 
for experience in leadership. 


10. Less pressure exists because ofa reduced need to compete with high 
school, resulting in better relationships between pupils and teachers. 


The determination of which type of school fits a particular situation is 
dependent upon many factors other than the true merits of the system. The 
size of the district, the extent to which a community wishes to support its 
schools, both financially and in morale; as well as the pattern of school or- 
ganization which has grown up in the district serves as a control over how 
we serve our children. The recent study by the National Junior High School 
Committee, reported in the Bulletin of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals seems to indicate that a junior high school can be any 
combination of grades, that there is no established pattern to the exclusion 
of all otherst The majority of principals administering two-year junior 
high schools would prefer the three-year school if they had their choice. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The junior high school was originally organized to provide a more 
practical form of secondary education to a larger number of boys and girls. 
One of its functions was to bridge the gap between the elementary and 
secondary levels of education. This study reveals that one of the major 
purposes of the junior high school has been and still is, to provide explora- 
tory classes under careful guidance in order to help youth plan their voca- 
tional and educational future more wisely. 

The junior high school has become an important and significant part 
of the American system of education. There is bright opportunity for its 
future growth. To this end, more use should be made of the increased 
knowledge of adolescent psychology; more and better research is needed, 
and controlled experimentation should be encouraged. 

This neighborhood-type school, so typically American, was designed to 
serve all the children of all the people. Its original functions, because of 
their close relationship to the well known objectives of the elementary school, 
are still pertinent in their emphasis upon the needs of early adolescent boys 
and girls. 

Some of the basic néeds of this in-between school include: a more care- 
fully developed program of teacher training for those dealing with these 


1 Tompkins, Ellsworth and Roe, Virginia, “The Two Year Junior High School,” A re- 
print from the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, Febru- 
ary 26, 1957. 
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young adolescents ; a greater awareness on the part of all staff members of 
how young adolescents grow and learn; an emphasis on better trained 
counselors which will make for more effective guidance ; the development in 
the lay public of an awareness of the effects of large schools and large 
classes ; the development of clear and comprehensive statements of policy 
and objectives by individual schools, since the functions of any school are 
without value until they are translated into a program of studies and activi- 
ties which meet the needs of its pupils. 

With the changes in the national social scene have come changes which 
are reflected in the home, the church, and the school. Although this study 
reveals no major changes in the function of the junior high school, new 
emphases in many areas are being experienced. Increased population, ac- 
companied by higher incidence of delinquency, have brought greater need 
for a different type of counseling. New and effective methods of achieving 
better human relations have resulted in renewed interest in citizenship edu- 
cation and knowledge providing more effective behavior. The permissive 
atmosphere found in modern schools requires a program of encouragement 
for pupils to think and to act cooperatively when called upon to take active 
part in administration and control. Reductions in truancy and a rapid de- 
crease in discipline problems make the leadership training programs, al- 
ready in effect in many schools, seem especially worthwhile. The happy, 
tension-free atmosphere of the present-day school, with the sincerity of pur- 
pose displayed by pupils, speaks well for the democratic type of instruction 
and administration which has grown increasingly in the last decade. 

As the first forty-seven years of the junior high school movement are 
ending, it appears that this school is here to stay. It is believed that the 
grade grouping may change according to individual community needs. The 
separate school for 11—16-year-old pupils has become firmly established as 
an important segment of the California educational system. 

With the bulge of enrollment, now in the secondary level, much experi- 
mentation may be anticipated. The experimental attitude begun by early 
junior high schools is growing. Educators may continue to look upon this 
level as the most interesting, the most stimulating, and the most inspiring 
age child with which to work. 
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D.C. Heath and Co., 1957. 

The Rockefeller Foundation Annual Report. New York. 1955. xvii + 350 pp. 

Scholarship Information Sources cf Education and Vocational Counselors. Compiled and 
published by Russell J. Fornwalt, Big Brother Movement, 1957. New York. 7 pp. 
25 cents. 

Science Teaching Aids for a Stronger America. Washington: National Aviation Education 
Council, 1956. 96 pp. 75 cents. 

Stead, William H. Economic Problems of Natural Resource Use. Included study guide by 
George L. Fersh, Director, Resource Use Education Project. New York: Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 1957. 64 pp. $1.25. 

Stoddard, Alexander J. Schools for Tomorrow: An Educator’s Blueprint. New York: 
Fund for Advancement of Education. 1957. 62 pp. 

Strang, Ruth. Study Type of Reading Exercises, revised edition. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia University, 1956. viii +117 pp. 80 cents. 

Studies in Education, 1956. Indiana: School of Education, Indiana University, 1957. viii + 
378 pp. $1.00. 
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Summer Job Guide and Employment Information. Edited and Published by Russell J. Forn- 
walt, Big Brother Movement. New York, 1957. 6 pp. 15 cents. 

Teacher Competence, Its Nature and Scope. California Teachers Association. San Fran- 
cisco 2. 1957. 48 pp. 50 cents. 

Trump, Lloyd J. New Horizons for Secondary School Teachers. New York. Fund for 
Advancement of Education. 35 pp. 

U.S. Information Agency, 7th Review of Operations. Washington, D.C., 1956. 39 pp. 

Vocabulary Helps for Beginning Reading. Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, 1957. 
146 pp. $4.50. 

Vredevoe, Lawrence E., An Introduction and Outline of Secondary Education, J. W. Ed- 
wards, Publisher, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 167 pp. $2.75. 

Why Child Labor Laws? United States Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 185, Washington 
25, D.C., 1956. 22 pp. 

Wiggins, Sam P. The Student Teacher in Action, Boston: Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1957. 
xii + 217 pp. $2.95, 

Wilson, Howard, Understanding People and Getting Along with Them, Administrative Re- 
search Associates, Box 1160, Chicago 90, Illinois, 65 pp. $1.00. 

Wilson, Howard, Teacher Appraisal Scale, Administrative Research Associates, Box 1160, 
Chicago 90, Illinois, 1 page (Regular and Junior), Regular for use with college students 
and high school seniors and Junior for use with junior and senior high. 

Wilson, Howard, A Self-Appraisal Scale for Teachers, Administrative Research Associates, 
Box 1160, Chicago 90, Illinois, 13 pp. 50 cents. 

Witty, Paul, and Ratz, Margaret. A Developmental Reading Program for Grades 6 Through 
9. Science Research Associates, Inc., 1956. 51 pp. 

Yale-Fairfield Study, of Elementary Teaching, Abridged Edition of the Report for 1954-55. 
New York. 1956. Fund for the Advancement of Education. 141 pp. 

Your Opportunities in Industry as a Technician. New York: Education Dept., Nat'l Assoc. 
of Manufacturers. 1957. 30 pp. 
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